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eS ; . HIS series provides separate books for the | fluency, flexibility of voice, pure tone, correct 


third, fourth and fifth years, and is the 

first to provide a textbook to be placed 
in the hands of third year pupils. The prices 
of the books are exceedingly low, and the 
books themselves are unusually small in size 
and so light in weight that they can easily 
be handled by young children. The series 
makes the study of oral English as system- 
atic as the study of written English, and 
makes it precede the study of written Eng- 
lish, as it normally does in school. It not 
' Only teaches the pupil to speek correctly, but 
® by training his voice extends the influence of 
@ the cultured and refined home. It lays the 
@ foundation of certain desirable habits of speech — 
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ness of pronunciation, and distinctness of enun- 
ciation. 


The work is very simple, interesting, and 
stimulating. The games in Book One give the 
children power through relaxation, through 
using linguistic forms as they use other play 
material. Progressive training in letter writing 
is provided in Book Two. The series teaches 
the delightful art of oral story telling by fur- 
nishing stories for reproduction, with numerous 
suggestions and directions. The work in dra- 
matization develops the child’s powers of imag- 
ination and expression. These books are of par- 
ticular value to children of foreign parentage. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


od 


ROOSEVELT AND TAFT. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s reply to the letter 
of the seven governors who wished to 
know his intentions with reference to 
the Republican candidacy for the 
Presidency did not add a great deal 
to his informal declaration at Cleve- 
land that his “hat was in the ring,” 
but it was sufficiently explicit to re- 
move any lingering doubt which any 
one may have had. Its effect is to 
make Mr. Roosevelt and his. succes- 
sor in the Presidential office open an- 
tagonists, and thus ‘to widen the 
breach already existing. It is an an- 
cient saying that “politics make 
strange bedfellows.” Sometimes 
also, as in this instance, they make 
strange opponents; for Mr. Taft was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own choice as his 
successor; and, although the two men 
are wide apart in temperament, it is 
not easy to place one’s finger upon 
any instance in which Mr. Taft has 
been untrue to any of the principles 
or policies which he professed at the 
beginning of his term and in which 
he and Mr. Roosevelt were seemingly 
in full accord. The present situation 
is a hard one for those who would 
fain be friends of both. 


THE LAWRENCE STRIKE. 


With the offer of increased wages, 
made first by the Arlington mills, and 
quickly followed by the other mill- 
owners, the long and disastrous 
strike at Lawrence entered upon its 
final phase. The mill-owners adhered 
to their determination to have noth- 
mg to do with the International 
Workers of the World, a determina- 
tion in which they were amply justt- 
fied by the irresponsible and anarchic 
character of that organization. They 
made their proposition direct to their 
own operatives and agreed to take 
back without discrimination all who 
applied for work. The mill owners’ 
proposition, graduated according to 
the different kinds of work, repre- 
sents an increase of at least five per 
cent. over the rates before paid. 
Reckoned on the fifty-four-hour basis, 
it means that all the mill workers will 
receive more than they did before the 
fiity-four-hour law went into effect. 
So far, it is a victory for the opera- 
tives, but it would have been reached 
much earlier and at a much lower 
cost if the dissatisfied operatives had 
been under saner leadership. 


AGAINST A GOVERNMENT 
TELEGRAPH. 


The reasons which President Tait 
urged, in a message to Congress 
against the postmaster-general’s 
suggestion that the government. buy 
and operate the telegraph lines as an 
adjunct to the postal service, will 
commend themselves to conservative 
minds. Mr. Taft thinks it would be 
contrary to public policy to increase 
so enormously the number of public 
servants. He thinks it better to regu- 
late rates, so far as necessary, rather 
than to acquire the properties. 
Moreover, he thinks that the question 
might well be postponed until the 
postal savings banks have come into 
more complete and smooth operation, 
and until a general parcels post has 
been established. The heavy cost of 
government telegraphs in Great 
Britain is a warning against precipi- 
tate action. 
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MORE TROUBLE ON THE 
BORDER. 


Affairs on the Mexican border are 
again occasioning anxiety. It is 
again Juarez, just across the Rio 
Grande from El Paso, which is the 
immediate storm tentre. Under 
Diaz, it was the revolutionary forces 
of Madero, then aspiring to be Presi- 
dent, who were in conflict with the 
federals at that point. Now it is 
against’ President Madero that the 
revolt is aimed, and among its lead- 
ers are men who have been associated 


with him in the government. But the 
personnel makes little difference. 
The peril is just the same. A rebel 
force has gained possession of 


Juarez; and any attempt to dislodge 
it must involve in peril American 
residents of Juarez, and the residents 
in El Paso as well, for Juarez is little 
more than a suburb of El Paso. To 
preserve neutrality, to guard Ameri- 
can rights, and to avoid giving either 
aid or offence to either of the com- 
batants constitute a task of great 
difficulty, for which, happily, Presi- 
dent Taft, in the earlier and more se- 
rious emergency, proved himself 
fully equal. 


A DELICATE MISSION. 


It is a delicate mission upon which 
Secretary Knox has started forth, 
that of visiting the Central and South 
American republics, to come into 
personal contact with their adminis- 
trations, to exchange sentiments of 
regard and good will, and to demon- 
strate the «benevolent and disinter- 
ested intentions of the United States. 
It is a mission like that which Mr. 
Root performed so successfully when 
he was in the same office, but Mr. 
Knox is not quite Mr. Root’s equal 
in tact, and the present conditions 
are more difficult and complicated. 
The Colombian minister at Washing- 
ton was promptly disavowed by his 
government for his ill-judged declara- 
tion that Mr. Knox’s visit to his 
country would not be “opportune,” 
but his letter was not without signifi- 
cance notwithstanding. In Nicara- 
gua, Honduras, and Cuba, and in 
some other of the Latin-American 
republics besides Colombia, there 
exists suspicions as to the disinter- 
estedness of the United States, which 
it is highly important to remove be- 
fore.the completion and opening of 
the Panama Canal. Prudent Amert- 
cans may therefore well wish Secre- 
tary Knox success. 


THE “ANNEXATION” OF TRIP- 
f OLI. 

The Italian Parliament went off 
into a paroxysm of delight over the 
government bill for the annexation 
of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, and passed 
it by a vote of 431 to thirty-eight. 
The luckless minority who had the 
courage to oppose the bill were after- 
ward hooted and jeered by the popu- 
lace. But it is one thing to annex 
Tripoli on paper, and quite another 
to establish a stable government 
there, and make its Mussulman popu- 
lation contented under Italian rule. 
There has not been much fighting 
there lately, but this is only because 
the Italians have not ventured to 
push their lines more than a few 
miles inland. The Turks and Arabs 


are really as obstinate and unsubdued - 


as ever. Meanwhile such incidents as 
the bombarding and sinking of two 
Turkish vessels by Italian warships 


‘cannot afford to disregard. 
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in the harbor of Beirut are an occa- 
sion of apprehension and resentment 
among European Powers which Italy 

( There 
are important international interests 
at Beirut, and although the Italian 
commander insists that he did not 
bombard the city, there were a num- 
ber of persons killed and injured on 
shore during the firing. 


RUSSIAN RESENTMENT. 

It would have been idle to expect 
that so abrupt a step as the recent de- 
nouncing by the United States of the 
Russo-American treaty of 1832 could 
be taken without awakening resent- 
ment in Russia; but few Americans 
can have been prepared for so strong 
an expression of this feeling as was 
made at the recent mass meeting of 
the Nationalist party at St. Peters- 
burg. This meeting was attended by 
fiity members of the Douma, many 
public officials, and several thousand 
people. The proposed reprisals in- 
clude the total exclusion of Ameri- 
cans of Jewish faith from Russia, and 
the raising of customs duties on 
American goods to prohibitive rates, 
amounting, in some instances, to 
double the existing rates. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 

While the rest of the world is stil? 
struggling with its amazement over 
the rapidity of the changes which are 
taking place in China, that country is 
going forward with the work of es- 
tablishing its new government and 
institutions. Indications _ multiply 
that President Yuan has the reaf 
backing of the people and the confi- 
dence both of Manchus and Chinese. 
It has been officially decided that the 
country shall henceforth be styled 
“the Great Republic of China,” the 
word “great” being intended to in- 
clude Tibet, Turkestan, Mongolia, 
and Manchuria as well as China 
proper. The “Forbidden City” is to 
be a government enclosure in which 
all the government offices will be sit- 
uated, and the grounds about the 
Winter Palace, after the Empress. 
Dowager and the Emperor depart, 
will be converted into a public park. 
One of the most difficult and menac- 
ing questions, the location of the 
capital. awaits the government at the 
threshold af the new administration, 
The mutiny of troops at Pekin on the 
last day of February, which was at- 
tended by considerable violence and 
promiscuous looting, seems to have 
been occasioned by discontent be- 
cause the soldiers had not been paid. 
It does not imply any widespread 
political unrest. 


— 
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HIS NEST. 

Little Frankie was once sent out 
to make a new nest for a hen. Some 
time after the nest had been com- 
pleted he came in and said a hen 
was about to lay. On being asked iff 
she was in the nest that he had made 
he said: “No, mamma, I was on that 
one myself.” 


Little Miss Beacon Street 
Sat in a window-seat, 
Eating baked beans and brown bread. 
There came a big spider, 
And sat down beside her,— 
“What a fine ‘Argiope!’” she eI 
—Life. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* Phe more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pieased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘«] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“] have been very much pleased with the work of your 

ency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
af ) crek of country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 








Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercia! teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 


the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusiry. 
Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows something 


about it. 
Paper. Price 25 cents. 


Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WHEN you consider the influence, for good or bad, the lead pencil has on the 
handwriting of the child; 
WHEN you consider the waste incident to use of the cheap, ungraded lead 
pencil ; 
THEN, which is now, is the time to get in touch with the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY and ask their advice. Let us know 
for what purpose you want the pencil and we agree to provide THE PENCIL 
THAT FITS. Mention this paper and samples will be sent. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The Largest Typewriter Sale in History 





TEN THOUSAND 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITERS 


have been ordered by the 
Western Union Telegraph 
Company for use in all of- 
fices throughout their vast 
organization. 


All Telegrams, Night and 
Day Lettersin the future will be typewritten 
on the Underwood. 
Every well known writing machine was 
carefully considered by the purchasing com- 
mittee and the Underwood won from stand- 
points of practical utility and mechanica] 
construction. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Underwood Building New York 





“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 





March 7, 1932 








BECAUSE I WAS A GOOD 
ANIMAL 


That was the reason that Beecher gave for his suc- 
cess. 








To show the child how to be a good animal and how 
he can keep himself as such, is the function of Primer 
of Hygiene. Some of the distinguishing features of 
this children’s textbook are the adequate treatment 
of mouth hygiene, adenoids, real food, abundance 
of wholesome fresh air, the prevention of infectious 
diseases. All this is put into a book which any 4th 
or 5th grade pupil can readily comprehend and cover 
the subject thoroughly in one year, It will surely 
be the making of a good animal of him, and there- 
fore of a good student, laying the foundation of a 
successful and efficient life. 

This book is the first of the Ritchie-Caldwell series 


for use in the grammar grades, as follows:— 


Primer of Hygiene, 4th or 5th Grade 

List price 40c 
Primer of Sanitation, 5th or 6th Grade 

List price 50c 
Human Physiology, 7th and 8th Grade 

List price 80c 


, World Book Connear 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 




















A Great Report 


of the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence 
at St. Louis 


February 26, 27, 28, 29, 1912 
Will be in the 


Journal of Education 
A. E. Winship, Editor 


in the issue of 


March 14, 1912 


Price only 5 cents 


New England Publishing Company 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

















A NEW GRADE HISTORY 


McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s 


A History of the United 
States for Schools 





A History of our country’s growth in an 
easy, Conversational style, within the compre- 


hension of seventh and eighth grade children. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Oe A RRC Se ORRIN 


It emphasizes social and industrial development. 

It brings out the causal idea. 

It places emphasis upon the European background. 
It correlates with geography. 

It has helpful illustrations and accurate maps. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BILL’S SCHOOL AND MINE. 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
[In Kansas School Magazine. |] 


Education, of may not be had irom 
books. Education seems to be that influence 
upon youth that prepares for life. That influ- 
ence may come partly from books, partly from 
the home, partly from the playground, partly 
from the work that a child does at odd times. So 
I always think of my school as my childhood. 
As a child, and until I was well into my teens, I 
lived in a little town of less than 3,000 inhabitants. 
We boys lived in the woods and in the water all 
summer and lived in the woods and on the ice all 
winter. We trapped and hunted and played in 
the woods; 1 fished and built dams 


course, 


we rowed and 
and cut stick horses, and kept stick horse livery 
stables in the woods under paw-paw bushes with 
grape vines hanging down. 

We climbed the trees and cut the saplings, and 
sucked the juice of the vines and squashed the 
gooseberries and raspberries, and in winter on the 
ice ate hackberries. In the autumn we gathered 
the walnuts, and in the spring we greeted the 
flowers—the sweet Williams and Johny-jumps-ups 
—as they came peering through the mould. 

Always we seemed to be out of doors, getting 
acquainted with our environment. You know a 
tree when you have climbed it or cut a sapling to 
make a “nigger shooter” fork from it. You 
know the birds and the woodland animals when 
you have chased them, and you know the flowers 
when you have waited for them to come. So the 
woods were part of my school. 

And the barn, also, was a considerable part of 
my curriculum. The chores a boy does are a 
liberal education in “manual work.” And I took 
my course without a stint. It is something to 
know how easily hackberry splits, how tough 
hickory is under the saw; how mean elm is to 
handle, and how walnut falls apart under the ax. 
A certain dexterity comes to the boy who teaches 
a calf to drink and slops hogs without soiling his 
Sunday clothes in the evening. Also the hay 
makes acrobats. In the loft one learns to turn 
flip-flop, and with a lariat rope he can make a 
trapeze and do many interesting things. My 
rings were made by padding the iron rings from 
the hubs of a lumber wagon, and swinging therh 
fiom the rafters. 

School never let out for me. It seems now 
that I was always learning things, and when I 
was in the schoolhouse at my books it seems to 
me now that I learned less than I should have 
learned in proportion to the time I spent there. 
We sang the capitals and the multiplication tables, 
and learned one thing at a time—addition, multi- 
plication, subtraction, and division, and after that, 


fractions and any number of unimportant things 
in the higher arithmetic. But the geography, 
with its pictures of wild beasts and naked men. 
and the readers, with their 


seemed most interesting. 


stories and poems, 
Do they put such 
stories into readers now—stories of noble deeds 
that inspire boys and girls to nobility of life? 

Bill—our little boy Bill—has a better school 
than I so far as the schoolhouse and all that goes 
with and in it 
scientific 


are concerned. They have more 


methods; they know more accurately 
what they are about than they did who taught us 
in the old days nearly forty years ago. They 
have more “method,” and I feel sure Bill is. get- 
ting many things from his school indoors that I 
did not get. Yet I feel that he is growing up 
with a. woefully second-hand idea of life. What 
does Bill know about the woods, and the flowers, 
and the trees, and the crops of Lyon county, 
Kansas? What does he know about Lyon county 
and its streams—that I knew of Butler county, 
from living on them? The silversides used to 
live in the puddles under the limestone ledge by 
the old stone quarry in spring, and the snakes 
used to sun themselves there at noon; the sensi- 
tive rose, with cinnamon-scented flower and its 
curling leaves, used to bloom in the prairie in 
May for me—for me and a little brown-eyed girl 
who found them in her ink bottle at noon. We 
roamed far and wide over the prairies in spring 
and picked wild flowers and thought wild 
thoughts, and dreamed wild dreams—children’s 
dreams. I suppose little Bill dreams some such 
dreams now, but he dreams them in a fifty-foot 
lot, and with only his mother’s flowers under the 
eaves and in their beds to teach him the great 
mystery of life. Bill has no barn. I doubt if he 
can skin a cat, and I am sure he cannot do the 
big drop from the trapeze. To turn a flip-flop 
would fill him with alarm, yet Bill Betts, down in 
Eldorado, used to turn a double flip-flop over a 
stack of barrels, and Bill Betts is a man to look 
at. He is built by the day. He has an educated 
body, and it is going into its middle forties with 
health and strength that our boy, Bill, may have 
to work for. ~ 

[t all amounts to this: That my school was life 
and the living of it. The woods and the chores 


and the play and the books and_ the teachers 
seemed to be part of a reality. Bill’s school 
seems real enough. But his play and his work 
seem rather empty. His manual work is the 


best he can do. 
as work with 


But it has not trained his hands. 


an ax and a jackknife might, it 
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seems to me. He still has trouble with nine 
times six and his eight times seven, and his seven 
times nine, that he might not have if he had 
learned his tables to the tune of Yankee Doodle. 

But it’s Bill’s problem, not mine. Probably he 
and his fellows will make better men than Bill 
Betts and I. For the world moves. The new 
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system will work some way, and the world will go 
edging along toward the millennium. And Bill 
will go with it, and think his father a radical old 
fogy without much sense. That is the way of 
the world. But it is interesting to consider for 
a moment the two systems of education—Bill's 
school and mine. 


~ 
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THE TRAINING OF THE FACTORY WORKER THROUGH 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.—(II.) 


BY DEPUTY COMMISSIONER CHARLES A. PROSSER, 


Massachusetts. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE WORKER. 


Including men, women, and children, more than 
twenty million people in this country are engaged 
in unskilled or low-grade skilled occupations, 
most of which call for service which is menial, 
monotonous, or automatic in character. Practi- 
cally no training is required for such occupa- 
tions. Even the manipulative skill required is 
largely in automatic processes, and can be de- 
veloped by a few weeks’, or at the most a few 
months’, experience in the calling better than in 
the school, which is not and could not, even at 
enormous expense, be equipped as well as the 
factory or the shop to confer this training. There 
is no body of related study in arithmetic, drawing, 
or any other subject by giving which, either be- 
fore or after he has entered this unskilled work, 
the school can contribute to the wage-earner’s 
efficiency in it. 

These unskilled occupations are always over- 
crowded, and their workers constantly changing. 
It is claimed that practically the entire body of 
workers in textiles change every six years. Be- 
cause of all these things the use of public money 
for training workers for the unskilled industries 
is probably unwise from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic and social efficiency. The problem seems 
to be how to classify the workers in the unskilled 
callings into groups according to their ability 
and possibilities and to train them away from this 
work toward more highly skilled and desirable 
callings, to better their civic intelligence, or to 
ameliorate through recreation and play the strain 
of their daily tasks. 

In the attempt to train workers for any indus- 
try careful consideration must be given to the 
possibilities which it offers of employment in 
skilled occupations and a desirable wage. The 
great child-employing industries, such as shoes 
and textiles, are wide open at the bottom for the 
admission of great numbers of children between 
fourteen and seventeen years of age engaged in 
more or less menial or monotonous tasks, but 
they are apparently closed at the top, so far as 
the chance for permanent desirable employment 
in the business is concerned. Statistics would 
seem to indicate that practically only one out of 
every ten boys entering a textile mill, at least in a 
time when the demand for workers was normal, 
can hope to secure skilled work in the business, 
it being necessary for the other nine after their 


childish dexterity has departed to secure employ- 
ment elsewhere. Only one out of every 200 
girls, if all remained in the business, could expect 
a desirable permanent position. The remaining 
199 must marry, go to other work, or remain in 
unskilled jobs in the textile mills. 

The task here is to determine what children, 
because of their interest and aptitude, should be 
trained away from it and for what they should be 
prepared. In every textile centre, for example, 
and practically in every large textile mill there 
cluster about the business certain other leading 
industries necessary to its successful operation, 
such as machine shops, repair shops, electrical 
shops, wheelwrighting, and power shops. <A 
scheme of after-training for the boys of the tex- 
tile business might well fit those not destined for 
permanent service in textiles for the leading in- 
dustries for which they display aptitude, and 
use the shops clustered about the mill as a means 
of training them. 

In our American system of large scale pro- 
duction and extreme division of labor a large and 
constantly increasing number of our factory 
workers are being assigned to either small, mo- 
notonous, and more or less automatic tasks or 
to service at specialized machines which, operated 
at high speed, contribute a large output in one 
small process or part of the whole process or arti- 
cle made by the factory. While no adequate 
study of the question has been made, physicians, 
social workers, and most employers, at least, are 
agreed as to the deadening mental, and probably 
physical, effect of much of this work. Inasmuch 
as the further evolution of our industrial system 
seems certain to increase the number employed 
in monotonous or automatic processes or at 
specialized machines whose constantly increasing 
speed and productivity make new demands upon 
the operator, many are wondering what is to be- 
come of the wage-earner unless some program 
can be devised which will palliate the deadening 
effects of such employment. 

Skilled occupations usually bring into play the 
activities of the thought centres as well as the 
habit centres of the brain and nervous system, 
while automatic and monotonous employment 
calls almost exclusively for those movements 
which exercise over and over again a few motor 
centres, but do not at all stimulate the thinking of 
the worker. 
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Many, if not all, social workers believe that the 
wage-earners, both male and female, who are en- 
gaged in automatic tasks are subjected to pe- 
culiar temptations during their leisure hours be- 
cause, fatigued by the strain of their work, they 
constantly seek as a rebound exciting experi- 
ences which, though calfing into activity unused 
tracts, too often lead them into immorality and 
crime. 

Some hope that because of the larger output 
which division of labor and the perfected machine 
make possible, the wants of society can be met 
with a shorter working day for the worker, who, 
because of his greater productivity, will be able to 
maintain a better scale of living and give more 
time to rest and recreation. Should this prove 
true, the strain upon the worker will probably 
be lessened to the extent to which the shortening 
of his day has not been offset by the growing de- 
mands made upon him by the con- 
stantly improving machine; and the 
need of some agencies by which to 
direct the leisure of the worker 
towards those kinds of rest and 
recreation that will restore him to 
his work heartened and invigorated 
will be even greater than it is now. 

For the automatic worker, we 
probably need to provide all the 
other ways out to success and happi- 
ness which would be open to those 
employed in less exhausting occu- 
pations, and to give them in addi- 
tion through the co-operation of 
private and public agencies of every 
kind opportunities for wholesome 


recreation such as might be pro- N.E. A. 


vided by moving picture shows giving informa- 
tion in attractive form or teaching civic or patri- 
otic lessons; theatrical performances of the same 
character; the public dance,- carefully directed 
and controlled; games and physical contests in 
which the worker participates sometimes as spec- 
tator and sometimes as player; neighborhood 
social hours and bright talks of an attractive 
nature on live questions of interest to him as a 
worker, a citizen, and a man, and to her as a 
worker, a home-maker, and a woman. The wider 
use of our school buildings so much discussed to- 
day is a step in the direction of such a program. 
It presents difficulties which will require the ser- 
vices of the trained social worker as much as 
those of the schoolmaster, and demand the best 
efforts of every agency which can be brought into 
co-operation with the work. 

Whatever may continue to be the view of those 
who look upon education as a fixed and formal 
process, the widening social spirit of our times is 
coming to believe that we must take the worker 
as we find him and ‘give to him such training, 
such experience, such recreation, and such enter- 
tainment as will for him be that service which 
best ministers to his needs. 

THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE WORKER. 

While it is probable that in the after-training of 
some workers in highly skilled industries some 
employers will be willing to contribute the 
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worker's time at the class or at least half of it, 
it seems certain that, as a general rule, the at- 
tendance of the wage-earner during working 
hours upon the part-time class will reduce his 
wages in proportion to the amount of time lost 
from the factory. Some workers can, because of 
their financial status, give longer time away from 
their employment than others, Those who can- 
not afford to lose any of their present wages will 
probably have to be reached entirely through 
evening classes. 

The amount and distribution of the class time 
of the wage-earner will at least under a voluntary 
plan of co-operation between shop and school be 
dependent upon his economic condition as well as 
upon his willingness to make the financial sacri- 
fice necessary in order to secure the training. It 
is possible to conceive of an extensive scheme of 
after-training for the workers of a community 
with diversified industries in which 
some of the maturer workers would 
be able to attend evening school in- 
struction only; some would be able 
to divide their time between even- 
ing school and part-time classes; 
while still others would be able to 
give from one-half a day to one-half 
the working period. 

There are not wanting those who 
believe that before any extensive 
compulsory education law through 
part-time classes for those be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of 
age is adopted by a state careful 


factory which could be borne with- 
out undue hardship by those workers whose 
ecomonic condition is poorest. On the other hand, 
others advocate the compulsory attendance of 
these children upon classes meeting théir educa- 
tional or their vocational deficiencies, for a period 
of not less than half their working hours, because 
the ultimate benefit to the child, to his family and 
to society, justifies and makes necessary whatever 
temporary financial hardship may result; and that 
wherever the full wage fs necessary in the home, 
society must by some system of relief, such as 
scholarships, secure to him the same right of 
after-training as is afforded his fellows. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


In any extensive program for the further train- 
ing of the factory worker away from his task to- 
wards a more desirable occupation, we need to 
consider whether he will have the opportunity to 
secure employment in the work for which he is 
being fitted. It is socially wasteful to train workers 
for jobs they cannot get. There is considerable 
danger of overcrowding the market for labor, at 
least in the industrial area to which ‘they have 
access, by the wholesale and indiscriminate train- 
ing of those engaged in wage-earning occupa- 
tions. 

In any voluntary scheme, at least, for the edu- 
cation of the wage-earner that takes a part of his 
working day away from the shop, the attitude of 
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his employer is an important factor. We shall 
probably find most manufacturers in skilled in- 
dustries, for which the school can give valuable 
and necessary preparation, favorable towards 
some co-operative plan of after-training, which 
adapts itself to conditions so as not to interfere 
with the business; but when we deal with the 
problem of educating great masses of our factory 
workers on a voluntary basis, our hope must lie 
in that growing sense of responsibility on the part 
of the business captain for the happiness and wel- 
fare of his employees which is becoming one of 
the most promising signs of our times. 

Before any plan for the education of the wage- 
earner, which requires a part of his working time, 
be urged upon the manufacturer by legislation or 
otherwise, we need to give careful study to the 
way in which his plant is organized and the con- 
ditions under which it is operated, lest our pro- 
gram impose hardships that handicap him too 
greatly in his business. Some industries, for ex- 
ample, can best give alternate weeks, some alter- 
nate half days or half days, and some only a day 
or half day per week to the school; while the mar- 
ket conditions surrounding some manufactories 
are such that the increased force of employees 
made necessary by the reduced working period 
can be much more readily obtained in some than 
it can in other places. 

Many favor the extension of the compulsory 
education law through legislation requiring chil- 
dren between fourteen and sixteen years of age 
to give a part of their present working time to the 
school, not only because they wish to remove the 
deficiencies in the general education of such chil- 
dren and fit them to meet the demands of indus- 
try, but because they hope by reducing the work- 
ing hours to save many immature workers from 
the bad effects of monotonous and_ laborious 
tasks. The growth of public sentiment favoring 
such legislation will obviously be most rapid in 
those states where the problem of the untrained 
child of tender years employed in more or less 
undesirable and unpromising work is most acute. 
This will probably be in those thickly settled in- 
dustrial areas where the economic stress is great; 
where a large number of ehildren leave school at 
fourteen; where there is small chance for them to 
secure employment in skilled industries at that 
age ; where there is extensive development of child- 
employing industries; where large numbers of 
children are employed at specialized machines 
and in automatic processes; where the oppor- 
tunities for permanent desirable employment in 
the industries in which they are engaged are 
slight; in short, where the conditions are such 
that compulsory after-training seems to afford 
practically the only way out to industrial success 
and intelligent citizenship. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM. 

Many believe that the first six vears of the ele- 
mentary schools should be given to the funda- 
mentals of an education, to training in the use of 
those elementary tools of learning, such as read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, which the. children 
will need to apply in all the future work of school 
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and of life. Beginning with the seventh year of 
the course, there should be a differentiation or 
distinction made in the training given to different 
groups of boys and girls because of difference in 
their interests, their aptitudes, their opportuni- 
ties, and the kind of work which they are destined 
to do. 

All the children in the upper years of the ele- 
mentary school might well take the same kind of 
instruction in such subjects as English, history, 
civics, music, and physical training. For those 
boys and girls who are destined for high school 
and college, beginning Latin and elementary alge- 
bra might be offered. Those who are to enter 
business life at the close of either elementary or 
high school might be given rich courses, occu- 
pying at least half their time, in such subjects as 
commercial arithmetic, commercial geography, 
and elementary bookkeeping. For girls going 
home to mother at the end of the elementary 
school training or out to the factory at the age 
of fourteen, rich courses might give thorough- 
going training in such elementary household arts 
as cooking, sewing, personal hygiene, first aid to 
the injured, and household sanitation. Those 
boys of practical and constructive ability expect- 
ing to enter a manual training high school or an 
industrial school or to become wage-earners at 
fourteen might be given rich courses of a practi- 
cal character in such manual activities as wood 
working, metal working, printing, and bookbind- 
ing, which should be closely connected with train- 
ing in industrial arithmetic, industrial geography, 
and mechanical drawing. 

Such a program for the upper years of the ele- 
mentary school course is a necessary part of any 
effective scheme for vocational guidance. No 
program of vocational direction can be success- 
ful which does not provide some means whereby, 
in the years between twelve and fourteen, the 
children are given an opportunity to come in con- 
tact with some of the practical activities of life in 
order to find out the thing in which they are inter- 
ested and for which they are best fitted. Many 
of them certainly cannot be led into the vocations. 
aright on the basis of the record they have made 
in dealing with the things of the book alone. It 
seems equally certain that if the schoolmaster is 
to properly guide boys and girls in their choice of 
a life work, he must, in passing upon their cases, 
have the advice and suggestion of successful men 
and women who bring to him from their varied 
callings an intimate knowledge of the demands 
and the opportunities of the vocations which they 
represent. 

Many of the public schools of the country are 
already offering in the upper years of the ele- 


mentary school, usually in the seventh year, 
courses in manual training and the household 


arts. Too often this work is offered for only two 
or three hours per week, when it should probably 
occupy not less than ten. Usually the training 
is given only to those who have been promoted 
to the seventh or eighth year of the school, thus 
depriving those retarded boys and girls above 
twelve years of age of the benefit of the work. 


[Continued on page 272.) 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A- E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK. 


It is refreshing to see a city of 37,000 by one 
leap spring into the forefront as Elmira has done. 

Talk of luck! There is not often anything to 
compare with the selection of Don C. Bliss as 
superintendent of Elmira. He seems to fit every 
requirement to the satisfaction of everybody. 
The ardent loyalty of the principals and teachers 
could not be exceeded. And it is not sentiment, 
but is based upon genuine leadership in vital mat- 
ters. 

In one regard Mr. Bliss is far in the lead of any 
superintendent whom I know. He has a 
working plan for testing the work of every 
teacher, a plan that they accept, and one that we 
do not see how any one could help accepting. 

To make his plan entirely clear let me illustrate 
Lee F. Hanmer’s (of the Sage Foundation) 
application of the same principle in the school 
athletics test. There are three classes of physical 
exercises,—climbing, jumping, running. 

The school as such makes the record. Every 
one in the class must be in the game. __ For in- 
stance, the boys all run, and the total record is 
divided by the number of boys. If any boy re- 
duces the average perceptibly the fellows all get 
after him and tone up his ability. 

The record of each boy in these class tests is 
not known. When the first boy starts the time is 
noted. As soon as he ends the 100-yard dash the 
next boy is signaled, and so on until the last boy 
ends his dash, and the entire time is divided by the 
number of boys who ran. 

The trainer is judged by this average. He is 
not allowed to plume himself on the fact that 
there are two or three record-breakers in the 
class. His training must affect the slowest mem- 
ber of the class. 

Superintendent Bliss’s standardizing of teach- 
ing efficiency follows much the same plan. 

He decides upon what standards should be 
aimed at in each branch and in each grade. He 
tells the teacher what he thinks should be at- 
tained. If the teacher has any question as to the 
fairness, the time to say so is when the standard 
is. stated. 

Practically each month he, or his assistant, 
notes the progress of the class toward the stand- 
ard. 

In an English class the pupils are wretchedly 
careless, slovenly, indifferent. Before leaving 
the room Mr. Bliss calls attention to each of the 
general defects. 

Six weeks later he said to the teacher: “Will 
you read to me what I wrote when I was here the 
last time?” 

After she had read it he said: “Is there any im- 
provement ?” 

“No, they are worse. I said to them a few 
days ago that they were getting more careless 
every day. 

“What are you going to do about it?” . 


“There is nothing for me to do. I told them 
after you went away that they must be more 
careful, that their work must not be slovenly. 
That was all there was for me to do. If they will 
not do it I can’t help it. It isn’t my fault.” 

He realized that he must do something more 
than “tell her.” He insists that there must be 
some improvement in the class as a whole in 
every branch in every one of the standards that he 
sets up. 

The achievement of the teachers when they 
know the specific lines of improvement in each 
subject is simply wonderful. No longer does the 
teacher deceive herself because a few pupils are 
brilliant. As in running and jumping, if the 
brighter pupils see that a few are keeping down 
the class average they personally help them. 

Superintendent Bliss knows just what he is 
after, what the teacher should aim at in every 
branch, and his teachers get the results that he 
expects to a greater or less extent. 

Let it not be supposed that the individual is 
lost sight of; far from it. I have never known 
the needs of an individual so carefully provided 
for during the entire course as in the card catalog 
scheme of Mr. Bliss. Here is what he says. 
about it:— 

“In the business world it is a well-recognized 
principle that success depends upon the attention 
given to the details of the business. Guess work 
is eliminated and exact and careful records show 
the manager the condition of every department. 
In education too much has been left to chance. 
We have given so much attention to grading, to 
courses of study, and to promotion by classes, 
that we have lost sight of the individual. The 
teacher may have spent weeks in learning the in- 
dividual characteristics of some peculiar child; 
then, just as she has come to understand him, he 
is transferred to another school, and the wasteful 
process is repeated, to the great loss of the child. 
Physical defects are found only to be lost sight of 
because of a lack of systematic records. To sub- 
stitute definite information in place of this hap- 
hazard procedure the card catalog method is 
established. His special strength, special weak- 
ness, and special interest are recorded as soon as 
they become evident. If he is transferred to an- 
other school his card is sent to the principal, and 
all information so essential to the proper under- 
standing of the character of the boy is at once 
available. Should the boy become an applicant 
for a position and his prospective employer write 
to the principal relative to the boy’s character, 
definite information is available.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT J. D. Granam, Long Beach, 
Calif.: If we keep the pupils out in the open air 
and sunshine, furnish them ample room to use up 
their surplus energy in manly games, their mental 
and moral as well as physical beings expand, and 
they enjoy more fully their school work. 
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RETARDATION IN FIFTY-FIVE WESTERN TOWNS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FREEMAN E LURTON, 
Anoka, Minnesota. 


Recently the writer had occasion to investigate 
the grade-age status of 17,279 children in the 
grades below the high school in fifty-five villages 
and smaller cities in Minnesota, and possibly the 
results may prove of interest and value to others. 

A word about the towns. They have, on the 
whole, excellent school systems, each having a 
high school which, together with the grades that 
sustain it, is inspected annually by the “state high 
school inspector,” to ascertain if the work done 
is such as to entitle it to an annual grant from the 
State as “special state aid” which is given to all 
schools maintaining a high standard of efficiency. 
The towns are widely scattered in the state so as 
to afford every variety of social and industrial 
conditions. Some are old (as Western towns 
go), others new; some largely peopled by recent 
immigrants, others almost exclusively American; 
some are principally engaged in manufacturing, 
some in lumbering, some in mining, and others 
are mainly agricultural. Yet in spite of the wide 
range in conditions, the prevailing tendency is 
about the samé, and the study yields a fine aver- 
age for the state which would not, I am con- 
vinced, be greatly modified if all the towns were 
included. 

Only the pupils in the grades below the high 
school are considered for the reason that the high 
school students are invariably promoted by sub- 
jects, hence accurate statistics as to retardation 
among them, in the usual sense of the term, are 
not obtainable. 

Then, again, most of the retarded pupils have 
become discouraged before the high school is 
reached, and having nothing to fear, owing to 
their age, from the truancy law, have dropped out 
of school altogether. So the problem of retarda- 
tion becomes confused by the kindred problem of 
elimination in such a way as to make the study of 
either alone very difficult. 

Dr. Ayres, in “Laggards in School,” sets up 
a certain standard for measuring the amount of 
retardation, which has. been widely followed by 
others. By it children in the first grade are con- 
sidered normal if they are not over eight years 
of age; in the second grade the norm is nine 
years, and so on. The reason for allowing that 
extra year in the first grade and in each succes- 
sive grade is not given beyond the naked state- 
ment in the text that the ages allotted to each 
grade are those used “by common consent.” In 
the towns studied, at least, the practice is quite 
different. In each of them the children enter at 
six years of age or less, the number entering 
later than six being approximately offset by the 
number entering before they are six. The effect 
of the Ayres standard, if applied to these schools, 
would be to conceal one year’s retardation for 
every child possibly during his progress through 
the grades. 

In the actual administration of these schools 
the children enter at six, spend a single year in a 


grade, unless retarded, and, having entered the 
first grade at six, they find themselves in the sec- 
ond grade at seven, and so on. Now to illus- 
trate how the Ayres standard conceals retarda- 
tion we have only to suppose a child enters the 
first grade at six and the second at seven, but, 
failing to “make good” in that grade, he remains 
there two years, repeating and certainly retarded, 
yet his age when he finally reaches the third grade 
is only nine, which is normal under the Ayres 
standard, and he would not show under that sys- 
tem as being, as he really is, retarded. 

No doubt that more correct than either the 
Ayres or the Minnesota method is to follow the 
progress of each individual child, but the data for 
such a study is not at hand here. 

We might add that from the administrative 
point of view the state expects to provide each 
child with eight years of grade schooling, and 
no more. This he is to begin at the age of six, 
and from this point of view if he waits till he is 
seven before entering he is already behind the 
schedule. He will get through school one year 
later than he otherwise would, for the records 
show that a year once lost is rarely recovered; in- 
deed, the same causes that operated to cause it to 
be lost continue, with exceptions, to keep the 
child retarded. The child who enters late or 
loses a year will get out of school, therefore, 
that much later and loses that much of his eco- 
nomically productive life which is what the state 
has in mind in educating him at all. 

The complete results of these investigations are 
given in Table A, which shows the grade-age 
status of 17,279 grade children in fifty-five towns 
in Minnesota. The data was gathered in the fall 
and accounts for children then actually enrolled. 
This makes the showing favorable to the schools 
because some of the children who failed of promo- 
tion in the spring doubtless dropped out during 
the summer. Had the data been gathered from 
the school records at the end of the year the per- 
centage of retardation would have been greater. 


TABLE A 


Shows, grade by grade, and by sex, the amount of 
retardation. 
































Percentages. 

2 Numbers. 

@ Retarded. Normal. Advanced. 
= Total. {| Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Girls. 
T | 2,691 | 1,436 | 1,255 | 38.7 | 33.6 | 63.8/ 59.0; 7.5 7.4 
2 | 2,065 | 1,096] "969 54.0 | 41.1| 37.8 | 47.2| 8.2 | 11.7 
3 | 2,164 | 1,134 | 1,030 | 61.1 | 57.7 | 33.1; 40.9 5.8 7.4 
4 | 2,268 | 1,134] 1,134 65.9 | 56.1 | 28.2/ 35.5) 5.9 8.4 
5 | 2,129 | 1,109 | 1,020 | 68.8 | 63.2 | 25.2 | 29.8) 6.0 | 7.6 
6 | 1,944) 977) 967 | 73.7 | 67.7 | 21.0 | 25.0/ 5.3 80 
71,862; 929; 933) 70.4 | 65.9 | 24.3) 27.1) 5.3 7. 
8 | 2,007} 886/ 1,121 74.0 | 67.0 | 30.5 | 26.4) 5.8 | 6.6 
Total 17,279. Averages: 58.9 34.2 "°° 


In studying this table one will note two things 
in particular, both probably contrary to popular 
opinion. First, the boys equal or exceed the 
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girls in number in every grade tip ‘to the’ seventh, 
where they fall only four behind. It is in, or at 
the close of, the seventh grade, then, that the boy 
meets his decisive defeat. From then on the girls 
outnumber him both in the eighth grade and all 
four years of the high school. Second, the 
retardation begins heavily in the very first grade, 
and steadily increases, grade by grade, through 
the eighth grade with the exception of the slight 
downward, drop of the curve beginning at the 
seventh, which is practically recovered later. 
The drop is very likely due to the working of the 
iaw of elimination, and not to any change in the 
matter of retardation itself. A third matter, quite 
as one would have predicted, is that the retarda- 
tion of the boys is greater than that of the girls 
right from the start and remains so, grade by 
grade, to the end, varying from an excess of 5.1 
per cent. in the first grade to seven per cent. in 
the eighth grade. 

The average percentage of retardation officially 
reported to exist in these schools, under their own 
standard of requirements, is 58.7. As I have said 
elsewhere before, when the course of study and 
other demands are such that only 41.3 per cent. 
of the children can and do meet them, we have 
an alarming state of affairs. To be rated as 
abnormal, under these conditions, is the usual or 
the normal state. 

There is an important, factor, never alluded to, 
so far as I have discovered, in the literature of the 
subject, and that is the practice, almost uniform 
among superintendents, of promoting a child at 
the end of two years in a given grade, whether 
his work actually merits it or not. This practice 
conceals a considerable amount of the very worst 
sort of repeating, and likewise, by forcing the 
child on through the grades artificially, reduces 
the seeming amount of retardation. Similar to 
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this practice, in its effects, is another, that of pro- 
moting a child “on trial” when he does not quite 
meet the requirements, but for one reason or an- 


other is permitted to continue with the class. 


Once so permitted to advance, they are kept in 
this unearned position by the very same forces 
that cause them to be placed there. They are 
rarely reduced to the proper grade. This tends 
to reduce the apparent amount of retardation, 
also. 

While, as we have shown, the Ayres method of 
computing retardation would not hold true for 
these towns, nevertheless, for thé sake of com- 
parison, we have reduced the data used to that 
scale, and give the results in Table B:— 












































TABLE B 
This is Table A reduced to the Ayres standard for 
retardation. 
‘ Percentages. 
3 Numbers. Retarded. | Normal. rs, Advanced. 
S | Total. Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | | Cire, Boys. Girls.? 
1 | 2,601 | 1,436, 1.255 14.6 | 9.1 | 77.9 | 83.5| 7.5) 7.4 
2 | 2,065 | 1,096 969 | 22.5 | 17.3 | 69.3 | | 71.0 | 8.2] 11.7 
3 2°164 | 1.134 1 080 | 30.6 | 20.8 | 63.6 | 71.8) 5.8) 7.4 
4 | 2,268 | 1,134) 1,134 | 38.2 | 27.7 | 559 | 63.9 5.9) 8.4 
5 2,129 | 1,109 | 1,020 | 44.2 | 34.8 | 49.8 | 58.2 6.0 | 7.0 
6 1,944) 977) 967 | 47.4) 38.5 | 47.3| 53.5) 5.3) 8.0 
7 1,862 929 923 | 44.2 | 36.3 50.5 /56.4| 5.3) 7,0 
8 , 2,007 886 | 1.121! 45.3 | 30.5 | 49.2 | 53.9! 5.5) 6.6 
Total 17,279 Aver. : 30.9 62.0 7.1 


This gives the average percentage of retarda- 
tion as 30.9. And that is serious enough. How- 
ever, this is only 52.6 per cent. of what is known 
to exist-in these schools. The balance is con- 
cealed by the allowance of that extra year in the 
grades, for possible late entrances, when such en- 
trances are so few as to warrant no such allow- 
ance. 





SIMPLICITY IN GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J]. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 


I venture to offer a few suggestions in refer- 
ence to the simplification of graduating exercises 
from elementary and high schools with the 
avowed object of eliminating much useless cere- 
mony at these public functions and of curtailing 
their extravagances. Since sewing, cooking, and 
other household duties are taught in nearly all 
our public schools, I believe that our girls should 
be taught to buy, cut, fit, and make their own 
plain graduating dresses, as being more in keep- 
ing with the true spirit of a leveled democracy, 
and certainly more in accord with the duties and 
responsibilities of the American home life, than 
are the annual displavs we now have. Exercises 
of this kind would be a great object lesson that 
would appeal directly to the understanding of our 
people, and it would strengthen the belief that the 
schools really had in mind the art of helping their 
graduates to live honestly and independently. 
This world’s goods are so distributed that it is a 
avery heavy burden on many families to keep 
their children in school long enough to get the es- 


sential elements of a good common school educa- 
tion, and, furthermore, graduation as it is now 
conducted and practiced involves a heavy outlay 
as a contribution on family pride, which cannot 
always be easily borne. The world’s real work 
is done in working clothes, and I perceive no 
good reason why the last day at school should be 
an exception, and I believe that a young miss 
would be as proud of her graduating dress that 
she had purchased, cut, and made with her own 
brain and hands as of any other piece of finished 
work that had occupied her attention. All 
manual training and domestic science work should 
quit busying itself with “tid-bits,” and turn atten- 
tion to things worth while. Soys and girls 
should work at the biggest things of life after the 
first beginnings have been made. 

Granting diplomas to high school, college, and 
university graduates in this country means but 
very little anyway, since the schools are not yet 
standardized. A diploma of itself is not an in- 
dication of even. moderate scholarship unless 
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some additional information is forthcoming. I 
can draw no definite inferences from the diplomas, 
certificates, and letters of recommendation that 
fall under my observation each year. There is 
a much wider aspect of the subject than diplomas 
can posssibly represent, and one, too, that is be- 
ginning to attract attention in widely different 
spheres of educational activity. Under the old 
curricula of our colleges and universities, the 
graduates practically pursued the same or parallel 
courses of study, and when a man graduated it 
was known in a very general way to what 
branches of study and in what departments of 
learning he had been exposed, and what informa- 
tion he probably had obtained and how much of 
it he could utilize. The so-called college and uni- 
versity education was better standardized then 
because it was more definite and more intense, 
and, the requirements being practically the same 
in all the higher institutions of learning, the units 
of measurement were approximately the same. 
With the introduction of numerous options and 
specialization, many changes were made in order 
to comply with the new requirements, and 
humanity, ever ready to move along the line of 
least resistance, busied itself in most individual 
cases in a hunt for degrees without doing a very 
great amount of solid work. It is true that a few 
earnest students in every institution have always 
chosen the more difficult courses of stuty, but 
they constitute a very feeble minority, a mere 
remnant which has kept thus far the spirit of real 
scholarship alive in the schools of our country. 
The university men who see most clearly that 
the “side-shows” are occupying the main ring 
around the “big centre-pole” in the college and 
university life in this country are Presidents But- 
ler, Wilson, and Lowell. Recently one of the 
most successful educators in America, the stu- 
dents of whose school number more than 5,006 
annually, said: “I cannot afford to have the rumor 
spread abroad in the United States that our 
school is a university for rich men’s sons and 
daughters. I must keep a_ school where the 
worthy poor, ambitious to be scholars and to do 
something good in the world, will come.” 

Instead of issuing diplomas to graduates as is 
now done, by putting the poor and the inefficient 
on the same footing with those of superior 
scholastic attainments, certificates should be 
granted, stating distinctly what work each gradu- 
ate had covered in each subject and how much 
time he had devoted to it, and his proficiency 
should be given a rating in the same way, and a 
statement .of what mental aptitudes he possesses 
should be given. Moreover, this same scheme 
would apply equally well to elementary school 
and high ‘school graduates, and it would save 
humiliation in all cases arising from graduates 
irom high school to college or university, having 
barely squeezed through on low grades, while 
others of superior attainments are discriminated 
against because they had chanced to go through 
the same school, and are classed by the entrance 
examining bodies in the same category with the 
weak and inefficient, 


March 7, 1942 
IOWA PUPILS IN WASHINGTON. 


The best bread-maker in Iowa, aged twelve years, sat 
in the private office of Dr. P. P. Claxton, the United 
States commissioner of education, recently, being told 
that “the girl or the woman who can bake bread better, 
and feed the family better, is more valuable than the man 
who invents improvements in feeding hogs.” About her 
were grouped ten boys, ranging in age from fourteen to 
eighteen, who had raised the ten best acres of corn in 
the Hawkeye state; and as Dr. Claxton told them that 
their achievements were of larger ultimate worth than 
those of an army, they blushed and wiggled and looked 
both pleased and uncomfortable at the same time. The 
visitors were the prize winners in the first state-wide 
contest in corn-growing and bread-making yet con- 
ducted, the prizes consisting of ten-day trips to Wash- 
ington. 

In connection with his other remarks, Dr. Claxton 
made a series of epigrams. 

“Work,” he said, “is the very best possible education.” 

“It is immensely better to know how to do_ things 
themselves than to read or write about what other per- 
sons do.” 

“If you can grow twice as many bushels of corn to the 
acre in Iowa, or twice as much hay, or twice as much 
alfalfa, or twice as much anything else, you double the 
productiveness of your state, and that is the equivalent 
of increasing our territory by going to war and conquer- 
ing a country as big as all New England and New York 
put together.” 

“It is a good kind of education to learn to think and 
to make your hands carry out your thoughts. It is a 
good, religious, moral kind of thing to make the land 
produce more, and when the work is done in the proper 
spirit, then agriculture becomes culture.” 

Discussing educational conditions, Dr. Claxton said:— 

“The United States government has no system of edu- 
cation, but from the beginning the whole country has 
been interested in education. The United States gov- 
ernment has just as much interest in the education of the 
boys and girls in Iowa as the state of Iowa has. This 1s 
because every boy and girl who lives in Iowa and stays 
there till manhood and womanhood will be a citizen of 
the United States as well as Iowa, and the United States 
has no citizens who are not also citizens of some of the 
states. 

“You are located in Iowa. Your state has spent a 
great deal of money to have you educated. I have been 
in lowa and seen your teachers, and seen your beautiful 
schoolhouses paid for by the state of Iowa. The state 
does that because it wants you to be educated men and 
women, knowing how to produce more off the soil, how 
to live better, how to solve the great problems of the 
state better, how to vote better. The United States is 
just as much interested as your state in these things be-, 
cause you are citizens of the United States also. 

“And so the federal government has established the 
United States Bureau of Education, with a commissioner 
at its head, where about sixty persons work out the 
problems pertaining to the schools of the country, dis- 
cover what good things are done in education, and in- 
form others in the United States, so that they also may 
do the same things. 

“We are trying to encourage you, help you, and let 
you know what all the rest of the world does—your 
teachers and school officers and all the rest. We are in- 
terested in all kinds of schools, and we will do our best 
to help any kind of school.” 

The visit which the child champions paid the United 
States Bureau of Education was the wind-up of a four 
day stay in Washington, in the course of which the party 
visited President Taft, and were presented by the secre: 
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tary of agriculture, James Wilson, with diplomas certify 
ing to their achievements. After Dr. Claxton’s address 
a group photograph of the party was taken, a copy of 
which was later given each member of the party by Dr. 
Claxton. In addition to calling upon the government 
executives, the children took in most of the sights of the 
capital. 

The contest which resulted in bringing the children 
on to Washington involved the award of a number of 
prizes. In seven out of the ten Congressional districts 
of lowa, the Congressman offered the Washington trip 
to the boy between the age of ten and eighteen who 
could grow the most corn on an acre of land in his dis- 
trict. The citizens of. Pottawattamie county, which in- 
cludes the city of Council Bluffs, offered a like prize, 
while two-agricultural journals undertook to send on the 
state champion bread-maker and the state champion 
corn-raiser, respectively. As a bonus a firm dealing in 
farmers’ supplies paid the expenses of the mothers of 
the two state prize-winners on the Washington trip. 

The best bread-maker in the state is Miss Lois Ed- 
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monds of Clarmda, Page county, who wen over 6,009 
competitors. The state champion corn-raiser is Lester 
Finch of Fairbank, Buchanan county. He raised 99.67 
bushels of corn on an-acre of land at a cost of eleven 
cents a bushel. This yield is about three times as great 
as the average for the state. The contests were planned 
and carried out by Professor E. C. Bishop, head of the 
school section of the extension department of the State 
Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa. In judging the 
winners of the corn-growing contest, Professor Bishop 
went on the basis of commercial value and cost of rais- 
ing the crop, as well as upon the absolute quantities 
raised. 

Aside from the state prize-winners, the names of the 
successful contestants who won over a field of 2,200 are 
as follows: Vivian Edwards, Clarksville, Butler county; 
Harry E. LaVelle, Postville, Fayette county; David R. 
Jones, New Sharon, Poweshiek county; Charles F. 
Whitehouse, Granger, Polk county; Glen Mead, Percival, 
Fremont county; Ivyl E. Naylor, Stratford, Hamilton 
county; Clarence L. Brown, Salix, Woodbury county; 
Arthur Strohbehn, Treynor, Pottawattamie county, 
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CONTINUATION CLASSES IN BOSTON. 


Boston leads the country in continuation 
schools. In some phases of educational progress 
Boston, in common with other New England 
cities, is a little slow perhaps in trying out new 
propositions. But no American city has tried 
continuation schools so thoroughly as has Boston, 
and nowhere has the experiment proved more 
successful. 

Continuation classes in several subjects have 
been established in Boston for about two years. 
The dry goods class was among the first started 
by the director of the evening and continuation 
schools, W. Stanwood Field, and he had such 
good success with the first experiment that he 
followed it up with others immediately. ‘She 
classes in shoe and leather work, in banking, and 
in salesmanship were tried, and each has now es- 
tablished itself as a valuable part of the Boston 
school system. Still more recent developments 
are the classes in homemaking for girl workers in 
chocolate factories, and in English for non-Eng- 
lish speaking restaurant and hotel men employees. 
And ail these classes are for young men and 
women who are at work in factories, stores, and 
shops, and who would probably receive no more 
school training but for these continuation classes. 

The new course in homemaking is especially 
interesting. This continuation course is given in 
the rooms on two stories of a building at 52 Tiles- 
ton street, in the North End of Boston, rooms 
which have been rented from the North Bennet- 
street Industrial school and which have been re- 
modeled to meet practical home conditions. 
Some fifteen or sixteen different firms are each 
allowing a dozen or more of their girls to leave 
their work twice a week for two hours to attend 
this class in homemaking. And the significant 
feature of plan is that the girls receive regular 
wages from their employers for the four hours 
each week which they spend in studying the art 
of housekeeping. The willingness of factory 
owners to help these girls and the school is de- 


cidedly encouraging, and it is a novel experience in 
America, 

One group of a dozen girls will, for example, 
come to the “model home” at one o’clock in the 
afternoon and stay until three, when they will go 
back to the factory and another group comes to 
the school for its work. The course lasts for six- 
teen weeks for each group, which makes a total 
of thirty-two lessons for a group. In thirty-two 
two-hour lessons the girls can learn a good deal 
of the art of cooking, the care and_ selection of 
foods and of household furnishings, and some- 
thing of color and design as applied to home 
decoration and dress. The instruction is conver- 
sational. These girls, who are in most cases do- 
ing some housework themselves already and 
many of whom will be married within a few 
months, go into the kitchen and help the instruc- 
tor, or rather are helped by the instructor, in 
cooking some common food. They watch 
her and ask questions and then they cook them- 
selves. Later they go into a bedroom or dining 
room and are shown the proper way to arrange 
the rooms and keep them clean, accomplishments 
which no girl between seventeen and twenty-five 
would do wrong to acquire. 

The girls go at the work seriously, interestedly, 
and happily, so that the success of the school 
seems certain. It might be expected that some 
would take the work as an opportunity for play- 
ing, with their wages being paid and no employer 
around. But none of this spirit has been appar- 
ent. Quite the reverse; the girls are at an age 
when the home means more to them than it did 
when they were in grammar school; they are 
thinking in many cases of homes of their own in 
the near future. The employers realize that the 
plan will result in a better grade of girls, better 
trained in home duties, and girls who realize the 
value of neatness. Sending these girls to the 
school during their working hours is in a way 
philanthropy, but it is also a sound business in- 
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vestment.” And the school department commit- 
tee is behind the work in continuation schools be- 
cause it is their business to give the right kind of 
education to everybody who will consent to be ed- 
ucated. With the girls, the employers, and the 
school authorities co-operating so finely the Bos- 
ton continuation classes in homemaking will soon 
be an object lesson for the country. 

In introducing this late development of the 
continuation work in Boston Mr. Field stated his 
position as follows :— 


“It is conceded by all that some form of self-improve- 
ment should be followed by our youths even after they 
‘have left the public schools. This after-training of the 
boys and girls is the function of the continuation and 
evening school. The fatigue which comes from the con- 
ditions of work into which our children are thrown after 
leaving school is such that for the majority application 
to intensive instruction in the evening is impossible. 
Because of this, continuation schools have been estab- 
lished which provide educational opportunity for wage- 
earners during working hours. 

“The after-training of boys is comparatively simple in 
as much as it is plain that.the instruction should sypple- 
ment the trade or vocation which they have entered and 
lead to a greater economic usefulness or should be cul- 
tural, leading to civic betterment. 

“The provision for the after-training of girls is ren- 
dered much more difficult and complex from the fact that 
the average female earner is employed less than seven 
years, after which her attention is usually given to the 
making of a home. It is probable that the unskilled fe- 
male wage earners continue their employment for even a 
shorter period. Since the greater part of the life of girls 
will be spent as homemakers, it is obvious that the in- 
struction in household arts should form a part of the 
training for all groups and classes. 

“It is admitted that each girl should be skilled in some 
trade. It is easy to supplement the knowledge of those 
who are working at a skilled trade, but it appears to be 
very difficult to. arrange for the training of unskilled 
workers in a trade. 

“It is clear then that the after-training of girls should 
be in household arts. If possible it should be accom- 
panied by a trade training for greater economic useful- 
ness and by cultural training for civic betterment. 

“Much distress in our poorer and congested districts 
is due to lack of proper home standards. Nothing will 
do more to better conditions in these districts than the 
creation of higher standards of home life. These stan- 
dards can be most effectively raised through the house- 
hold arts training for those girls and young women who 
are to become the homemakers of the next generation.” 


The other new continuation work, that for non- 
English speaking young men workers in res- 
taurants and hotels, is also quite successful. 
Classes are held at the Y. M. C. U. in the fore- 
noon and afternoon when it is«possible for men 
in these jobs to leave their work. By teaching 
them our language they naturally learn something 
of our ways and ideals and they receive an impor- 
tant share of their training for American citizen- 
ship. 
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One ship drives east and another west, 
While the self-same breezes blow, 
It’s the set of the sails and not the gales 
That bids them where to go. 
—John Burroughs. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY. 


BY L. R. ALDERMAN, 
State Superintendent of Oregon. 


An even distribution of the work among the 
eight grades should be the special aim of a course, 
so that each grade can easily complete its assign- 
ment in one year. An effort should be made to 
preserve harmony in each subject by grades, so 
that there will be no break between the fourth 
and the fifth grades, nor between the sixth and the 
seventh grades, the two places where omissions 
are most likely to occur. | 

The points emphasized should be that the child 
should be taught to form the habit of keeping the 
body and clothing clean, of taking plenty of ex- 
ercise, and breathing pure air; to form the habit 
of spelling correctly the words in his written vo- 
cabulary; of using and understanding the best 
forms of expression. In geography the child 
should be taught the simple facts of climate and 
telief, and should form the habit of thinking ob- 
jectively, so that he can have an accurate mental 
picture of geographical terms. The pupil should 
be taught silent reading, so that he can read 
rapidly and thoroughly, and he should be able to 
read aloud for the pleasure of his friends. Special 
emphasis in the study of arithmetic should be 
placed upon the importance of drill work and the 
omission of all that is not necessary to our needs. 
In civics, the aim should be to teach the proper 
respect for law and for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

The work outlined should prove helpful to the 
teacher who wishes to plan her year’s work and 
accomplish definite results. The teacher should 
know the pupils individually and their parents, if 
possible, and she should adapt the course of study 
to meet the peculiar needs of the community in 
which she is teaching. 

The teacher should remember always that she 
should teach not text-books, nor courses of study, 
but boys and girls. See that they form correct 
habits of thinking and living, and help them to 
have clean, healthful bodies and pure minds. 
—Manual. 
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HOW THREE WOMEN AIMED AT 100% OF THE 
OPPORTUNIIY. 

Miss Lillian Wald, by loaning the city a nurse 
from the Nurses’ Settlement, started the medi- 
cal inspection of all school children by New York 
city’s health department,—now a nation-wide 
movement. 

Miss Dorothy Whitney gave $10,000 to the 
Bureau of Municipal Research “for making 
known everywhere and trying to get done every- 
where what is known to be necessary everywhere 
for the physical welfare of school children.” 

Mrs. Robert L. Stevens spends $4,000 a year 
to co-operate with all the 70,000 people in Hobo- 
ken through their city government “that schools 
shall be progressively better, streets cleaner. 
recreation more enjoyable, and health rates and 
civic ideals progressively higher.”—Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


ARBOR DAY. 
BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 

Teacher—What is Arbor Day? 

School.—A day set apart by the schools for planting 
trees. 

Teacher.—When and where was the first Arbor Day 
celebrated? 

School.—In 1872, in the state of Nebraska. 

Teacher—By whom was it instituted? 

School.—By Governor Morton. 


Teacher.—Is the observance of Arbor Day at all gen- 
eral? 


School.—Most of the states have set apart a _ special 
day for its observance. 


Teacher.—Is this day the same in all the states? 


School.—No, it varies with the latitude. What would 
be a suitable time in one place might not be in another. 


Teacher.—Of what use is Arbor Day? 


Pupil—“Arbor Day will make the country visibly more 
beautiful every year. Every little community, every 
school district will contribute to the good work. The 
schoolhouse will gradually become an ornament, as it is 
already the great benefit of the village, and the children 
will be put in the way of living upon more friendly and 
intelligent terms with the bountiful nature which is so 
friendly to us.” 


Teacher.—Why does it seem wise to name trees? 


Pupil.—George William Curtis says: “To identify the 
tree with human life and to give the pupil a personal in- 
terest in it will make the public schools nurseries of 
sound opinion, which will prevent the ruthless destruc- 
tion of the forests.” 

Teacher.—What are some of the good results of Arbor 
Day? 

_ School.—(1) Many trees are planted each year. 


Pupil.—And Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “I have 
written many verses, but the best poems I have produced 
are the trees I planted on the hillside.” 


School.—(2) A knowledge of trees is gained. 


Pupil—Robert Chambers says: “There is perhaps no 
pursuit which leads the mind more directly to an appre- 
¢iation of that wisdom and goodness which pervade crea- 
tion than the study of the vegetable kingdom, in which 
infinite variety, beauty and elegance, singularity of struc- 
ture, the nicest adaptations, and the most pre-eminent 
utility meet us at every step.” 

School.—(3) The love of trees is Sentgend 

Pupil.—“Love of trees and plants is safe. You do not 
run risks in your affections. They are like children, 
silent and beautiful, untouched by any passion, unpol- 
luted by evil tempers; for me they leaf and flower them- 
selves. In autumn they put off their rich apparel, but 
next year they are back again with dresses fair as ever.” 

School.—(4) The literature of trees is opened to us. 
Pupil.— 

“Poets live upon the living light 
Of nature and of beauty.” —Bailey. 
“The poetry of earth is never dead.” 
—Keats. 

School.—(5) We are led from the study of nature to 
nature’s God. 

Pupil._—We can hardly wend) the trees without feeling 
as Bryant felt:— 

“Father, thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns: thow 


Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 

Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 

All these fair ranks of trees.” 

School.— 
“In contemplation of created things 
By steps we may ascend to God.” 
—Milton. 
NAMING TREES. 

One of the happiest results of Arbor Day will be the 
increase Of knowledge which springs from personal in- 
terest in trees. This will be greatly promoted by nam- 
ing those that are planted on Arbor Day. The interest 
of the children in pet animals—in dogs, squirrels, rab- 
bits, cats, and ponies—springs largely from their life 
and their dependence upon human cate. When the 
young tree, also, is regarded as living, and equally de- 
pendent upon the intelligent attention, when it is named 
by vote of the scholars, and planted by them with music 
and pretty ceremony, it will also become a pet, and a 
kind of human relation will follow. If it be named for a 
living man or woman, it is a living memorial and a 
perpetual admonition to him whose name it bears not 
to suffer his namesake to outstrip him, and to remem- 
ber that a man, like a tree, is known by his fruits. 

Trees will acquire a new charm for intelligent chil- 
dren when they associate them with famous persons. 
Watching to see how Bryant and Longfellow are grow- 
ing, whether Abraham Lincoln wants water, or George 
Washington promises to flower early, or Benjamin 
Franklin is drying up, or General Grant beginning to 
sprout, the pupil will find that a tree may be as interest- 
ing as the squirrel that skims along its trunks, or the 
bird that calls from its top like the muezzin from a 
minaret.—George William Curtis. 


THE POETS AND THE TREES. 
1. Suppose the earth were barren and bare 
Where the pleasant trees now stand, 
On my word, it would not be half so fair, 
Nor half such a happy land. 


2. The monarch sits on his throne of gold, 

And we sit here in state, 

On the fresh, green grass, ’neath the spreading tree, 
At ease in the greenwood shade; 

Nor forget we to thank Him gratefully 
Who for us this place hath made. 


Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. 
—W. C. Bryant. 
4. He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
5. A man does not plant a tree for himself, he plants 
it for posterity. And, sitting idly in the sunshine, I think 
at times of the unborn people who will, to some small 
extent, be indebted to me. Remember me kindly, ye 
future men and women.—Alexander Smith. 
6. He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above, 
Wayfarers he may not live to see, 


—Lucy Larcom. 





[Continued on page 271.) 
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MAKING BRICK WITHOUT STRAW. 

At a time when so many cities are doing great 
things with full equipment, it is interesting to 
find cities that are making bricks without straw, 
that are really doing great things with no help 
from the city. There are really many such cities. 

Snohomish, Washington, is probably the most 
notable example, and to that city we give special 
space, but the latest incident is at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Where there is a will there is a way, 
as Principal E. B. Horton and Superintendent 
One of the best 
grammar school printing plants in America is in 
It is used for the 


Banta have demonstrated. 


Principal Horton’s school. 
education of the boys, and holds them through 
the grammar school, centres their interest in the 
school, before and after school, develops power 
to write well and spell correctly, trains in indus- 
trious habits and industrial skill, and gives them 
good business training. 

The boys of this grammar school began by the 
It had cost 
the owner $60, and was as good for the boys as a 


purchase of a small printing outfit. 


new plant, and they were offered the whole for 
$20. The superintendent got for them $10, and 
the principal looked after the other $10. They 
have added to it from time to time, always at 
about half price, all sorts of equipment until they 
have invested nearly $600, and have an equipment 
worth more than twice that. And the plant has 
been wholly paid for out of its earnings. They 
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print the schoo! paper—an elementary schoo! 


paper,—for which they get a lew advertisements. 
They do some of the printing of the school de- 
partment, always giving competitive figures. 

It is industrial education, vocational educa- 


tion, commercial education, and training’ in Eng- 
lish. 


It now looks as though the city would have a 
new high school with every up-to-date feature, 
getting in line with the other cities of the state, 
and, if so, much of the credit will be due to the 
way these boys have made bricks without straw. 


+o. 40+ ce 
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DENVER TRADE SCHOOL. 


Denver has a trade school that deserves high 
praise. It is on a business man’s basis, or so 
near it as to be satisfactory. The year is eleven 
months and the day seven hours. The day is di- 
vided into three and a half hours of study in the 
classroom and an equal length of time at work 
at the trade selected. The class work is largely 
focused upon trade work. 

The weeks that are not ordinary school weeks 
have eight hours a day and all work. 

These are first-year high school students. 

The school system needed this year five porta- 
ble school buildings for one-room schools. The 
school officials ordered the materials all fitted for 
erecting, and plans and specifications came with 
them. These trade school students put up the 
buildings, and their academic studies for a few 
days were upon this work. They described in the 
class from memory everything done, gave the 
name of every piece, and the order in which they 
placed it. 

After this the class can get out the lumber and 
make these portable schoolhouses. 

The printers’ course in the Denver Trade 
school is one of the most interesting from the 
standpoint of a¢ademic co-operation that I have 
ever known. 

It is the study of English that is the real thing. 

Correcting copy for print is the best possible 
test of a student’s estimate of what is best by way 
of expression. Correcting proof sheets, real 
proof, and not mere samples, brings a_ student 
into line as to absolute correctness in English. 

Whoever will see the class work in English of 
first-year students in the high school of the print- 
ing department of the trade school in Denver will 
learn the difference between teaching English 
composition and teaching about it. 

The commercial arithmetic of the students in 
the trade school is also the real work. The dif- 
ference of the point of view of a student who is 
learning things to use himself and of one who is 
learning about things with no thought of ever 
doing them is beyond expression. 

The printing department does all the printing 
of the school department, from the details of 
grammar school blanks to the official documents. 
When I was there in late November the class had 
filled 150 orders for the school department, print- 
ing more than a million pages. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF N.E A. 


It is interesting to follow the receipts of the 
National Education Association for the past thir- 
teen years :— ? 


Tk. MNOS, 5... uo oan bein nes Aaee tae Cee $26,365 
eg FS ears ee ae 36,190 
SOUL. CARTON, 5 F8 oe coe medascccs 0000 tsb aanennte 16,599 
SORK.. (PORES a 0h cputadnad eee aandes oes becaxee 28,153 
2008, . Dilmmenpolie Fo ort os.nc ceatcs th Ss tian 94s tes 28,459 
NOOR: Mastin . itiiwisieed. draniec d. cect -gvages cool 81,124 
BRS Gt. 1h celia | o.wizcehs ciexieesies'vs hsatateekeste 28,411 
hte. DR issnin thes saebis < unitke tq 56,152 
Ee ey See Ee we ET” 19,909 
Fe, A oi cee a mecnthhe Seema vee 45,458 
WT, CS a aie vn ee ate cad bow we 04 35,061 
a ee ne Serta Fem 30,978 
SOG. MUD s oc ccin tense Sede nath<aasiness cues s 44,357 


Current expenses of the N. E. A. for the 
sa‘ne years :— 


DAOD. FA RAO Fi <0 womens +0 vw enh akb o> th*over $16,010 
Se 1 oe 1. hs cbsitet.cnin ens dibepbaAennn 20,949 
ee ER ee ero eT 16,253 
OR SES. “content ih ere eiere ee 19,979 
FO, MMT, <3 Ga08 Wc wihad go ee soa dp 4405400 oi 20,400 
eee MR ns co eck toes oo beeen ead Eee 38,956 
SOCE Se Liane 4 RA 2H. 80. SIO 81 28,432 
100K Abbaye Pat 22s s522i. i ICCA. 35,549 
1006, Meme! . ids. .t0d: Vitis. Lk trai. .t. 2 CR 
3007, 1.0m cPmpagpelies. f 4 dacSese hss s cpli shen sabbevigs & 35,581 
pe ae eS oe Poe. mo 33,609 
SSO), Ba nc 0 kb tanks nd 0A * ake hence es 30,235 
Be, WOU: 5+... acca catetnle oi Ws olak $64 ce Gane cen 34,978 
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THE PREJUDICES OF YOUR FRIENDS. 


One of the greatest complications in life is to 
steer clear of the prejudices of your friends. If 
one lives in a small community where lines of 
cleavage are definite and deep, one expects to line 
up permanently with one set or the other in so- 
ciety, politics, and church, but when one’s inter- 
ests widen it is less and less easy, until there comes 
a time when it is impossible to pay any heed to 
the prejudices of his friends. 

It is an entirely safe proposition when anyone 
demands that you like all whom he likes and dis- 
like all whom he dislikes, that he is advertising 
his own provincialism, his own narrowness, his 
lack of a wide horizon. 

My own nationalization has complicated my 
relations with several people,. The intricacies of 
professional life have led me often to praise ar- 
dently those whom some of my dearest friends op- 
pose, and oppose some whom they ardently en- 
joy. We always regret it, but there is positively 
no other way to live than to make my own friends 
and ignore the prejudices of all of them. 

Ee 


CULORADO CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


In Colorado not a boy or girl can work for 
remumeration, except at home, either before or 
after school or in vacation time under fourteen 
years of age, or between fourteen and sixteen 
without a certificate that is based on a careful in- 
vestigation of each case. The only exception i 
in the case of newsboys, who are an exception 
everywhere. 
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REAL MODERN LANGUAGE, 

Modern languages must be taught in many 
high schools for actual use. Students must learn 
to speak one or more modern languages locally 
demanded. In one Nebraska county town a 
large retail store increased its sales $30,000 in one 
year by having a girl, who knows the Swedish lan- 
guage, to greet and talk with the Swedes who 
come in to trade. Any salesman who has a 
Swede for a customer has a way to signal for 
Esther B , who soon comes round and chats 
with the customer. 

Now the high schools magnify the real thing. 
A bank in Nebraska has a boy who can talk Ger- 
man for the same purpose. He is signaled, and 
chats in German with the patrons of the bank. 

—— $9 9-0: 0-2 


DEPARTURE OF BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


One of the most important departures of the 
United States Bureau of Education is the employ- 
ment of an editor, through whose activities the 
educational press and the daily papers are fur- 
nished with reliable news promptly. This has 
been demonstrated recently in the sending out of 
a synopsis of all educational legislation, local and 
national, and more especially in furnishing ab- 
stracts of all papers to be read at the Department 
of Superintendence for the St. Louis meeting. It 
is the first time these have been in the hands of 
the press in the best of form before the meeting. 


/ La. «O+ 
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MICHIGAN FEDERATION. 


The teachers of Michigan have organized a 
State Federation, modeled largely after the 
Massachusetts State Federation. The organiza- 
tion took place at Jackson recently, with thirty- 
four delegates, representing 3,500 teachers, from 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Saginaw, Bay City, Ann 
Arbor, Jackson, Port Huron, Adrian, and Lans- 
ing. 

The idea for this state organization originated 
in Grand Rapids, and it was this which brought 
to that city the honor of having the first president 
of the federation which promises to become a 
very important factor in the school work of the 
state. 








—— —— — ——_ -&- © -0- @-0-@-e - -- - -—— - —-- 
THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 


In a rural county that I know it was a time- 
honored custom to have an evening of popcorn 
and cornball festivities. The corn was popped 
and the cornballs made after school, and more 
corn was probably popped in the evening. Prac- 
tically every school in the county had such an 
evening. A collection was taken some days in 
advance, and a pupil was elected to go to the city 
and buy the corn. No one in the county had 
raised corn that would pop. 

A new county superintendent—he is now the 
state superintendent—offered prizes of $3 and $2 
to the two pupils who would raise the most and 
the best popcorn on a given plot of ground. 

From that day to this there has been abundance 
of corn for school festivals, and in hundreds of 
homes there js popcorn, as well as cornballs, on 
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many a winter evening. That $5 and the county 
superintendent’s thoughtfulness are responsible 
for it all. 

~ ++ © +0-@-0+-@ 92 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW JERSEY. 

A prominent teacher in the ranks in a New Jer- 
sey city has this to say of the work of herself and 
associates :— 

“For ten years corporal punishment has been 
unlawful in New Jersey, and since its abolishment 
discipline in the schools has improved inestima- 
bly. 

“Methods of teaching some subjects may not 
have improved to any alarming extent during the 
last decade, but I think every one will agree that 
the majority of teachers (not the occasional ones) 
take a deeper personal interest in their pupils and 
understand them better, and this has come from 
the realization that a constructive criticism is bet- 
ter than a destructive one in any teaching—that 
it is better to say ‘Do this’ than ‘Don’t do that.’” 

SEN a a ene 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS. 

In the United States Senate a bill is pending to 
appropriate five per cent. of gross receipts from 
national forests during each fiscal year to pro- 
mote instruction in forestry in states and_ terri- 
tories which contain national forests. 

And in the national House of Representatives 
a bill to incorporate “The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion” to promote the acquisition and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, the prevention and relief of 
suffering, and any and all the elements of human 
progress throughout the world. 


a@>4> 0-0-4 +0+ 
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GEOMETRY SYLLABUS. 

For nearly three years the National Committee 
of Fifteen on Geometry Syllabus has been busy 
on its report, and it is now ready for distribution 
through the Bureau of Education. This report 
was prepared under the direction of the American 
Federation of Teachers of Mathematical and 
Natural Science and the National Education As- 
sociation. It includes an historical introduction 
and sections on axioms and definitions, on exer- 
cises and problems, and the syllabus itself, includ- 
ing both plane and solid geometry. The teachers 
of geometry should feel grateful for this service 


which has been rendered their special department. 
40 © Ore @-0- 


COLUMBIA PARK BOYS’ CLUB. 

Before the great conflagration, Major Sidney 
Piexotto’s work with the boys of San Francisco 
was attracting nation-wide attention, but for five 
years work languished because it was homeless, 
but at last he has everything that heart can wish 
for the Columbia Boys’ Club in their new club- 
house on Guerrero street, the gift of Mrs. Jordan. 
It is not my purpose to enter into any description 
of the appointments and equipment of this Boys’ 
clubhouse for the social, educational, and patri- 
otic life of the boys of the street, but it is so much 
more elaborate than other similar clubhouses 
that it is a temptation to dwell upon the details, 
but our present purpose is to assure the admirers 
of Major Piexotto that he has at last an ideal 
home for his boys. 
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ENCOURAGE BIBLE STUDY. 


At least one state university gives credit in the 
entrance requirements for work done in Bible 
study. Knowledge of the Bible is believed to 
have genuine value as a matter of knowledge, as 
a matter of culture, and in scholarly discipline. 
This is one of the wholesome signs of the times. 


THE NEW FLAG. 


Orders have been issued requiring all flags of 
the United States to contain forty-eight stars, and 
prescribing that the arrangement shall be six 
rows of eight stars each, with the corresponding 
stars of the several rows in a vertical line. 
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Among other signs of commendable activity 
on the part of the Bureau of Education is the 
monthly record of current educational publica- 
tions. The list is prepared under the direction 
of John D. Wolcott, acting librarian of the 
bureau, and will be published monthly as a library 
circular free for the asking. Heretofore we have 
waited for the annual bibliography published by 
the bureau, or gone to some educational periodi- 
cal for a summary of the pedagogical literature 
of the season, or have ourselves scanned the vast 
amount of material looking for the books and 
articles worth while. This the bureau will do for 
us in the future. It is but another instance of the 
bureau trying to increase its usefulness as an 
agency of educational information,—in this in- 
stance becoming a veritable clearing house of 
educational literature. 


<> , 











Send to the International Harvester Company 
of America, Chicago, for a copy of “The Story of 
Bread.” It is the most fascinating, illuminating, 
informing booklet issued in many a day, and you 
can have it for the asking. It is written by Ed- 
win L. Barker, and illustrated by Glenn V. John- 
son. 





The income of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America for the single month of 
January, 1912, was as much as for the entire year 
ending May 1, 1910. That is record-breaking 
progress. 


The introduction of domestic science in schools 
in at least sixty-two cities is due largely to the 
activity of women’s clubs. 


One hundred and forty cities are at the present 
time interested in the regulation of their dance 
halls. 


The all-get-together spirit is needed in school, 
social, and civic life now as never before. 


A teacher is liable to be lacking in vitality when 
she complains of the vitality of a boy. 


Optimism may be dangerous one time in a 
thousand ; pessimism is dangerous every time. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


National Education 


Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 
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ARBOR DAY. THE STRIKE AND THE SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 267.] 











7. Trees are your best antiques. There are cedars on 
Lebanon which the axes of Solomon spared, they say, 
when he was busy with his temple—Alexander Smith. 

8. The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 
—Whittier. 
9. If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou would’st forget, 
If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! 
—Longfellow. 
10. A song for the forest aisled, 
With its Gothic roof sublime, 
The solemn temple of Time, 
Where man becometh a child, 
As he listens the anthem-roll 
Of the wind in the solitude, 
The hymn that telleth his soul 
That God is the voice of the wood. 
—W. H. Venable. 
——— 0000 


#@ONG FOR ARBOR DAY. 
BY MARTHA J. HAWKINS. 
(Tune: “America.”’] 
Strike deep thy rootlets down, 
Spread forth thy leafy crown, 

Make fair this place. 
Richly by Nature blest, 
Shelter the song-bird’s nest, 
Shadow the traveler’s rest 

With airy grace. 


Upright as truth, oh, tree, 
Widespread as charity, 
Rooted in love, 
Though skies be blue or gray, 
Reach farther day by day, 
Bare bqughs or leaves of May, 
Ever above. 


When hands that turn this soil 

Rest from life’s care and toil, 
Let thy leaves fall. 

Russet or red and gold, 

Covering the barren mould 

With beauty fold on fold, 
Heaven over all. 
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THE ARBOR DAY SPIRITSHOULD BE CONTINUOUS 


Why not have a small tree nursery connected with 
each country school? Get permission of the directors 
to fence off a corner of the school grounds for that pur- 
pose. Prepare the ground with intelligent care. Plant 
seeds of the elm, maple, wild cherry, oak, and walnut as 
soon as they ripen. Sow thickly. Thin them out when 
necessary. Cultivate them as you would a garden. 
Study them as they are growing. This is the way to 
know, and one way to learn to love trees. By and by 
the school can supply young trees for Arbor day to all 
the neighborhood. Plant trees and protect their growth. 





You will thereby increase the wealth of the state and re- 
form and ennoble the lives of her children. “Plant; life 
does the rest!’””—Alfred Bayliss. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


A Boston clergyman recently visited Lawrence, 
studied the distressing situation there, and wrote an ar- 
ticle condemning the mill owners and capitalists. Later 
the same man paid a second visit to the mill city, this 
time investigating the situation from the other side. 
Then he wrote another article, in which he confessed he 
did not know which side was right. All of which goes 
to show that every question has two sides, and that a 
thorough consideration of each is necessary before an 
impartial verdict can be rendered. 

But it does not take one long (if he looks at the mat- 
ter from a reasonable point of view) to find out that 
much of the rioting and mob violence which has oc- 
curred was a direct result of ignorance on the part of the 
rioters. A great many of the foreigners of the city are 
uneducated. Some of them know less than the ordinary 
intelligent child; they do not know what is right from 
what is wrong; respect for the law and lawlessness are 
one and the same thing as far as they are concerned. 

Is it any wonder, then, that when a few trouble-makers 
went among these people and told them they were not 
being treated fairly; that they were worse than slaves; 
that the laws were made, not for them, but for the rich; 
is it any wonder that such talk incited these people to 
deeds of violence? If it is true that ignorance was re- 
sponsible for much of the trouble—and it must be true, 
for it is not believable that in a_ civilized community 
intelligent men and women would so far forget them- 
selves as to necessitate the calling out of the state militia 
to keep peace and to protect property—it may readily be 
seen what a serious educational problem Lawrence and 
other cities where a large percentage of the population 
is of foreign birth have to face. 

Before they can be considered desirable citizens these 


foreigners must be educated. They must be taught the | 


very elements of civilized living. They must even be 
taught how to live in a civilized community. The man- 
ner of living of some of the lower classes—several fam- 
ilies in a house, several persons in a single room—as pic- 
tured in some ofthe newspapers is, in a manner, true. 
But that condition is not brought about through pov- 
erty. The foreigners are not poor. Hundreds of them 
have money in the banks, and thousands of dollars are 
sent home each year’to the folks across the water. The 
whole trouble is, not so much a dissatisfaction on the 
part of the laborer, as it is lack of education, which gives 
a few qualmless agitators an opportunity to play with 
them. 

The school authorities of Lawrence long ago realized 
the importance of education among the foreign element. 
In 1907 Superintendent Bernard M. Sheridan of the pub- 
lic schools decided that owing to the rapid growth of 
the alien population a better system of teaching them 
was necessary. At that time the evening schools num- 
bered among their teachers many who possessed more in- 
fluence than skill. Wherever politics holds the upper 
hand nothing else can be at its best, and sooner or later 
this truth will be realized more than it is to-day. Law- 
rence has found this out, but whether or not it will profit 
from it remains to be seen. 

When Superintendent Sheridan decided that something 
must be done to better the condition of the foreigners 
he chose John J. Mahoney, at that time principal of the 
Packard school, but now of the Oliver grammar school, 
to superintend the work. Mr. Mahoney, a graduate of 
Harvard, accepted the position, and still holds it. Un- 
der his direction many of the incompetent teachers were 
removed, and more able instructors engaged. A sys- 
tematic course of study was mapped out, and the teach- 
ers were instructed to follow it. But the transforming 
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of the undrilled, ignorant foreigner into the drilled 
worker and good citizen has been a difficult task. The 
chief trouble has not been so much in the method of 
teaching, as in the fact that many of the uneducated men 
and women are grown people when they come to this 
country. Then, too, many of them comprise what is 
known as a “floating population,’ and do not stay long 
in one place. 

The Massachusetts statute which requires every illit- 
erate minor between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
to attend evening school while employed aids the work 
of the school authorities. But as soon as the strike 
was declared a majority of the pupils, knowing that the 
law did not affect them while unemployed, stopped at- 
tending school, with a result that all the evening schools 
except the high (where few of the foreigners ever reach) 
were closed. Thus it is seen that the task of educating 
these people is a thankless one. If they appreciated 
what is being done for them they would attend school 
without being forced to do so. Certainly there never 
was a better illustration of the maxim: 
rance is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.” 
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THE TRAINING OF THE FACTORY WORKER 
THROUGH INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.—(IL) 


(Continued from page 2¢0.) 





While undoubtedly some administrative difficul- 
ties would be encountered, the boys and girls 
twelve years of age, who are behind their grades 
and who are to leave the schools at fourteen, 
either for the factory or for the home, should be 
given an opportunity to take the practical train- 
ing which they need even more than their asso- 
ciates, in the classes provided for the upper grades 
of the elementary school. If this cannot be done, 
similar classes should be organized for them, 
which, requiring a large portion of their time dur- 
ing the day, might, by appealing to hand and eye, 
be made the means whereby they were taught the 
things in the elementary school branches. 

Many believe that this elementary training 
along practical lines for the wage-earner will not 
only aid him and those who are to deal with him 
to decide what calling he shall follow, but will 
aiso quicken him mentally by giving him a chance 
for self expression along practical and construc- 
tive lines and a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems and the ideals of the artisan. 

We need vocational schools, paralleling, but 
not rivaling the high school, for those boys and 
girls over-fourteen years of age who can give 
from one to four years to vocational education 
that will fit them directly, first, for service, and 
later, for leadership in skilled callings. For those 
boys and girls and men and women who have 
been compelled by force of circumstances to 
seek employment at an early age, part-time and 
evening schools of many different types should 
be provided in order that they, too, may have the 
opportunity to secure, through further education, 
some way out to happiness and efficiency. 

While all the other opportunities should be pro- 
vided for boys employed in skilled industries, 
the !arger emphasis for them should be laid upon 
such training as will give insight and mastery of 
the industry in which they are engaged, leading 
1o better wage, promotion, and final leadership. 
For those who are engaged in unskilled occupa- 
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tions, but with aptitude for skilled occupations, 
promising a desirable career, the emphasis should 
probably be laid upon a training that will lead to 
a change of job that promises a better wage and 
a wider opportunity. Inasmuch as civic and eco- 
uomic intelligence lies at the basis of industrial 
success as well as efficient citizenship, illiterates 
should probably be required first of all to take 
needed instruction in the elementary branches. 
Many ambitious workers, who are able to take 
successfully ja general training in high school 
branches, will probably choose ‘that avenue to 
seif improvement, civic and economic leadership, 
or a change of career. Directed recreation for 
the worker in the automatic process at the spe- 
cialized machine seems best adapted to give him 
that mental and bodily rest which he needs. 

Girls occupied in such skilled industries as 
dressmaking, millinery, high-power machine 
work, will probably find at the same time in the 
preparation for them, direct training in many of 
the duties of the home, and will thus secure two 
avenues or ways out, one leading to better home 
making and the other to better wage, promotion, 
and leadership in their callings. Those girls em- 
ployed in unskilled occupations wall at the 
same time receive valuable preparation for 
the requirements of the home, and thus have one 
avenue open that leads to better home making 
and another to a change of job. 

Illiterate female workers who are being trained 
in the household arts can, through the training, 
be taught those elements, such as arithmetic, 
reading and spelling, required by the compulsory 
education law, and thus be fitted in the same 
course for better home making and greater do- 
mestic and civic intelligence. Even those factory 
girls who wish a general education in high school 
subjects might well give a portion of their time to 
a course in the household arts, fitting themselves 
for marriage and home making, and, at the same 
time, for self-improvement and a possible change 
of career. Those girls and women who are occu- 
pied in menial, monotonous, or automatic tasks of 
any character would, through interesting classes 
dealing with the affairs of the home, find a much 
needed rest from the depressing effect of their 
day’s work while, at the same time, they were be- 
ing fitted for the duties of the household. 


[To be continued. ] 


When we open our eyes morning after morning and 
find the old struggle on which we closed our eyes last 
night awaiting us;...when all our habits and 
thoughts have become entwined and colored with some 
tyrannical necessity, which, however much it may 
change the form of its tyranny, will never let us go,— 
it grows so hard as almost to appear impossible for us 
to anticipate that that dominion ever is to disappear. 
But the day comes nevertheless. Some morning we go 
out to meet the old struggle, and it is not there... . 
Things do get done, and when anything is really fin- 
ished, then come thoughtful moments in which we ask 
ourselves whether we have let that which we shall know 
no longer do for us all that it had in its power to do, 
whether we are carrying out of the finished experience 
that which it has all along been trying to give to our 
characters and souls.—Phillips Brooks. 
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BOOKS ON GAMES AND PLAYGROUNDS.— (L.) 


Angell, E. D. Play; comprising games for the kinder- 
garten, playground, schoolroom, and college. Bos- 
ton. Little, Brown & Co. 1910. $1.50. 

*Arnold, E. H. Some inexpensive playground appara- 
tus. New York. Playground Association of Amer- 
ica. Paper, 5 cents. 

*Bancroft, J. H. Games for the playground, home, 
school, and gymnasium. New York (Chicago). 
The Macmillan Company. 1910. $1.50. (H. 421.) 

**Bancroft, J. H. School gymnastics, free hand. Bos- 
ton (Chicago). D. C. Heath & Co. 1903. $1.50. 
(T. 180—$1.10.) 

Burchenall, E. Folk-dances and singing games; twenty- 
six folk-dances of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Rus- 
sia, Hungary, Italy, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with music, full directions for performance, and nu- 
merous illustrations. New York. G. Schirmer. 
1909. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 

Camp, W. C. Book of football. New York. Century 
Company. 1910. $2.00. (H. 432.) 

*Champlin, J. D. and Bostwick, A. E. Young folks’ 
cyclopedia of games and sports. New York. 1899. 
Henry Holt & Co. (T. 2—$1.65.) 

*Course in play for grade teachers. New York. (1 
Madison Avenue.) Playground Association of 
America. Paper, 15 cents. 

Crawford, C. Folk dances and games. New York. A. 
S. Barnes & Co. 1909. $1.50. 

Evers, J. J. Touching second. Chicago. Reilly & Brit- 
ton. $1.25. (H. 423.) <A book of baseball. 

Games book for boys and girls; a volume of old and 
new pastimes. New York. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
n. d. $2.50. (T. 1214—$1.30.) 

*Graham, J. and Clark E. H. Practical track and field 
athletics. New York. Fox, Duffield & Co. 1904. 
$1.00. (T. 247—$.60.) 

Harper, C. A., comp. One hundred and fifty gymnastic 
games; compiled by members of the alumni of Bos- 
ton Normal School of Gymnastics. Boston. 
George H. Ellis Company. 1910. $1.25. 

*Hofer, M.-R. Children’s singing games—old and new. 
Chicago. A. Flanagan Company. 1901. Paper. 
$.50. 

*Hofer, M. R. Popular folk games and dances for play- 
ground, vacation school, and schoolroom use. Chi- 
cago. A. Flanagan Company. 1907. Paper, $.75. 

Holton, M. A. Games, seat work, and sense training 
exercises. Chicago. A. Flanagan Company. 1905. 
$.40. (T. 833—$.32.) 

Indoor games and exercises in connection with 
school work in the lower grades. 

**Johnson, G. E. Education by plays and games. Bos- 
ton (Chicago). Ginn & Co. 1907. $90. (T. 862 
—$.75.) 

*Johnson, G. E. What to do at recess. Boston (Chi- 
cago). Ginn & Co. 1910. $.25. 

Kingsland, Mrs. B. Book of indoor and outdoor games, 
with suggestions for entertainments. New York. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1904. $1.50. 

Leland, A., and Leland, L. H. Playground, technique, 
and playcraft, vol. 1. Springfield, Mass. F. A. Bas- 
sette Company. 1909. $2.50. 

Partial contents: Philosophy of play; Playground 
architecture; Playground construction; Plans, speci- 
fications, and directions for the manufacture of 
home-made apparatus; Bibliography. 





* Suggested for first purchase; titles double-starred 
are especially recommended. 
H.=List of books for high school libraries, 1911. 
T.=List of books for township libraries, 1910-’11. 
—Plays and Games for Schools. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MY LARGER EDUCATION. Being Chapters from 
My Experiences. By Booker T. Washington. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 313 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

Booker Washington set forth the story of his earlier 
years some time ago in “Up From Slavery.” In “My 
Larger Education” he begins where he left off in this 
previous account and tells of his work since then in de- 
veloping a system of education for the negro and, by this 
education, lifting up his people. In no way, perhaps, can 
the cause be more helped than through an acquaintance 
with its aims and methods on the part of the public. 
Recognizing this, Mr. Washington has taken advantage 
of every opportunity to talk to individuals and audiences 
of both races about the work. He is fortunately an en- 
tertaining speaker, and has an engaging personality, 
which is evident no less in his writings than in his lec- 
turing. “My Larger Education” takes up a great many 
phases of his work. In following the author through 
his experiences one is following the development of the 
education of his people. He tells of what he learned 
from men of all stations in life—from Presidents, from 
newspaper reporters, from the “high and low in Europe,” 
from education in Denmark, and from negro camp meet- 
ings. His sound observations and common sense are 
among the secrets of his success. In the chapter on “The 
Future of Negro Education” it is encouraging to read his 
statement that “never in the history of the world has a 
people, coming so lately out of slavery, made such ef- 
forts to catch up with and attain the highest and best in 
the civilization about them; never has such a people 
made the same amount of progress in the same time as 
is the case of the negro people of America.” And he 
adds that never has there been such a generous effort 
on the part of one rate to help civilize and build un an- 
other people than has been true of the American white 
man and the negro. But the work is barely begun. No 
real system of education for the negro exists. Much 
money is needed, and, what is more necessary, there 
must be a recognition of the true aims of schools for 
negroes. 

ELSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL READERS. By 
William H. Elson, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Christine Keck, principal of Sigs- 
bee school, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co. Books I. (for fifth grade) and IT. 
(for sixth grade), 50 cents; Books III. (for seventh 
grade) and IV. (for eighth grade), 60 cents. Manuals 
for’ each, 50 cents each. 

The aim of the editors has been to collect an abun- 
dance of reading material for the last four grammar 
grades. They have indeed collected an abundance and 
from various sources to appeal to varied tastes. Their 
purpose was to make a set of readers with an unusually 
high cultural value, and with material so arranged and 
classified as to be of unusual value and usefulness to the 
teacher. In the book for the sixth grade Part I. con- 
tains “Patriotism, Stories, Poems of Nature and Duty,” 
Part II., “Stories of Adventure,” and Part III., “Great 
American Authors.” <A glance at the authors of the se- 
lections in Part I. shows where the material has been 
taken from: Aesop, John Townsend Trowbridge, Steven- 
son, Hawthorne, Helen Hunt Jackson, Browning, Car- 
lyle, Scott, and Kipling. The editors are to be com- 
plimented on their selections, because it is not an easy 
matter to find in the writings of such authors selections 
which appeal to fifth and sixth grade children. Each se- 
lection is preceded by a brief outline of the author's life. 
At the end of each selection there are “Helps to Study,” 
i.e., questions and notes on different points in the text, 
words and phrases with directions for pronunciation, 
and, in some cases, definitions and unusual phrases called 
to the child’s attention. With the accompanying Manual 
the teacher should be able to prepare herself for teaching 
reading as it should be taught. Part I. of the Manual 
gives general suggestions intended to be helpful in lead- 
ing children to appreciate good literature, to learn how 
to study it, to organize their knowledge of what they 
read, and to cultivate a literary taste for choosing their 
reading wisely aiter they leave school. Part Il. suggests 
groupings of the selections for reading and study. Part 
Ill. offers ready helps for teachers in planning lessons on 
the longer selections. Patriotic selections and poems of 
nature form a part of each reader, as do the selections 
from great American authors. In the sixth grade reader 
there are stories of Greece and Rome from several au- 
thors, including Macaulay; in the seventh grade reader 
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there are King Arthur stories; in the eighth grade reader 
Part I. contains “Famous Rides, Selections from Shakes- 
peare and Other Poets, and Studies in Rhythm.” 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY. One-volume edition. By 
Ralph S. Tarr of Cornell and Frank M. McMurry, 
Ph. D., of Teachers College. With many colored 
maps and numerous illustrations, chiefly photographs 
of actual scenes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. (7x9.) 536 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
The most interesting evolution in school book making 

has been in the geographical field. In this evolution 
Tarr and McMurry are playing a significant part. The 
present one-volume “World Geography” is itself an evo- 
lution in size (7x9 inches), in number of pages, 536, in 
amount of matter, and in style of treatment. No other 
school subject presents as many opportunities for liter- 
ary and artistic effect as does geography, and the great 
text-books in this subject testify to the skill of authors 
and publishers in the use of their opportunities. 


THE ART OF THE BERLIN GALLERIES. By 
David C. Preyer. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 
Decorative cover. 48 full-page plates in duogravure. 
Price, $2.00, net. 

This fourth volume of the beautiful series on famous 
art galleries by David C. Preyer maintains his high stan- 
dard in style and in artistic reproduction, giving a history 
of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum with a critical descrip- 
tion of the paintings therein contained, together with a 
brief account of the national gallery of nineteenth century 
art. Mr. Preyer’s other books in the L. C. Page series 
are: “The Art of the Vienna Galleries,” “The Art of the 
Netherland Galleries,” and “The Art of the Metropolitan 
Museum.” 


HEROES AND GREATHEARTS AND THEIR 
ANIMAL FRIENDS. By John T. Dale. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 71 illustrations, 249 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. ; 
The author has dedicated this book to “those who are 

young in years or young in heart who aspire to kindli- 
ness without ostentation, gentleness without servility.” 
Anecdotes are told of statesmen, philanthropists, poets, 
explorers, and authors, in which their friendship and love 
of animals is illustrated. Poems of a sympathetic na- 
ture are interspersed, and pictures of animals and famous 
men are numerous. The book could be used for sup- 
plementary reading in the schools, in moral and humane 
instruction, in nature study, and reproduction work. In 
the home and the library it should be just as useful and 
will instill in the children a spirit of kindness and con- 
sideration. ‘Kindness to dumb creatures is but a step- 
ping-stone to the habit and practice of kindness in all 
the relations of life.” 


AB, THE CAVE MAN. A Story of the Time of the 
Stone Age. Adapted for young readers from “The 
Story of Ab.” By William Lewis Nida, superintend- 
ent, River Forest, Ill. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated in color. Price, 50 ‘cents. 
Mr. Nida says that “The Story of Ab” has proved to 

be the most fascinating of all stories for second-grade 

children, and so he has put the story in their language. 

The publishers have illustrated the story most effectively. 

The story might easily approach a second “Robinson 

Crusoe” could it have a good chance to be universally 

known. It is certainly the nearest approach of anything 

in modern times, judged by the enthusiasm of all children 
who hear it or read it. It should be brought to every 
pupil, 


THE PATHBREAKERS FROM RIVER TO OCEAN. 
By Grace Raymond Hebard, Ph. D., University of 
Wyoming. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

The new demand for vitality in historical study and for 
school reading that has modern patriotic impulse makes 
this book of Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, librarian at 
the State University of Wyoming, of exceptional value. 
There is no period of American history more thrilling in 
adventure or more significant to America’s grandeur 
than the capture, discoveries, conquest, and _ settle- 
ment of the land between the great river and the Pacific 
sea, and school children of to-day should have the story 
of the pathbreakers put beside that of the Virginians, 
Pilgrims, Puritans, and Quakers on the Atlantic coast, 
and of the French and Spaniards of the great river val- 
leys. It will require a distinct and heroic effort to mike 
school people realize that the settlements on the James 
and the Delaware, and on Massachusetts bay are no 
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more vital than the settlements at Monterey and San 
Francisco bays, on the Columbia, and Puget sound. It 
is not enough to have an occasional selection read in a 
child’s school course, but enough should be read and 
studied to emphasize in his mind the high significance of 
those heroic adventures. Dr. Hebard has done her part 
admirably. It will be interesting to see whether or not 
school authorities and officials will do theirs. This book 
or something equally suggestive and interesting, if there 
be a rival to this book, should be read by every pupil be- 
fore he leaves the American public schools. 





A CHILD’S READER IN VERSE. By Emma L. 
Eldridge. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Despite the charge that this is a commercial and a 
prose world verse is in demand as it has never been be- 
fore. Of course there are no masters in verse as in the 
days of Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell, but 
there are in America a thousand writers of verse who 
find a profitable market for their lines. One of the 
latest and brightest of the uses for the modern verse 
writer is this book of fifty reading lessons for little chil- 
dren. They are classified as The Child at Home, The 
Child at School, The Child Out of Doors, and Some 
Other Children. The vocabulary keeps within the child’s 
range. The aim is not to produce poetry but to help 
the little people to read fluently by baiting them with fas- 
cinating jingles. 

THE STATUS OF THE TEACHER. By Arthur C. 
Perry, Jr., Ph. D. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Cloth. 78 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

The author seeks to help teachers adjust themselves 
professionally under the topics: “The Authority of the 
Teacher,” “The Responsibility, of the Teacher,” and 


“The Profession of the Teacher.” It is both wholesome 
and interesting. 


CHILD’S FIRST BOOK FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL. By Florence Bass. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. (5%x7.) 


Price, 30 cents. 

This is a most beautiful first book for little children. 
It is for use as soon as they get to school or even before 
they go to school. It is focused for the interest of these 
little people who begin to want to read in the home. 
The lessons and the pictures appeal to the children. 
rhe work is very simple, particularly at first, so that it 
may be used by the youngest children, those immature 
little folks who are admitted to the public schools, but 
who are of the “slow but sure” type in development. It 
will be helpful to children who have lost time on account 
of irregular attendance from sickness or severe weather, 
and who must take the first steps slowly in order to lay 
a solid foundation for more rapid progress later. The 
children may easily learn the little songs and rhymes 
and be ready to use these in learning words later. They 
may find oyt many of the new words themselves by pic- 
tures or rhymes, and later by sound. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


“* Consu uctive Carpentry.’’ By Charles A. King. Price, 70 ce 
——‘‘ Willis’ Essentials of Health for Interasediate Grades.” “3 





} By J. 
C. Willis. Price, 40 cents.——“‘ Trading and Exploring.” B f 

. ’ . /... "9 
Luther. Price, 40 cents.—— Golden ‘ reasury.> Third reader. By 
C. M. Stebbins. Price, 48 cents.—*'Cicero: Ten Orations and 


Selected Letters.” Edited by J. R. Bishop, F. A. King, and N. W 
Helm. Price, $1.00. New York: American ook Congkay. a 


“Songs We Like to Sing.’ Cc iled b i : 
price, $5 conte.—"‘In Fabieland.” "By Et lean” ee ton: 


E > } 4 : 

— Burdett & Co. By Emma Serl New York: 
‘*First Year Musical Theory."’ By Thomas Ta q i 

Boston: A. P. Schmidt. , _ oye cca 


‘Deutscher Humor.” Selected and Edited by F. Betz. 
cents. New York: D C. Heath & Co. 

“German for Daily Use.’’ By E. P. Prentys. 
New York: William R. Jenkins Company. 

“Shorter English Poems.”” Edited by V. D. Scudder. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 

‘Laird and Lee’s Standard Key to Suceessful Dictionary Work,” 
By E.T. Roe. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: Laird and Lee. 


Price, 30 
Price, 50 cents. 


Chicago: 





Try Murine Eve Remedy 

If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine’ sn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murins Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. E, e .‘oo 

and Eye Aevice Free by Mail. 
An Eye Tonte Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be 
solicited from school authorities 

inserted under this heading are 
in every state in the Union. o be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 8: New England Association 
for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Education, State House, Room 
136, 1.30 p. m.; president, W. R. 
Hart, M. A. C.; secretary, Wallace 
E. Mason, Dover, N. H. 


March 8, 9: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Madison; 
president, Superintendent Clough 
of Portage. 


March 11-14: Ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Religious Education 
Association, St. Louis; president 
James H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt 
University. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 14, 15, 16: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth. 

March 19-22: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Planters Hotel, 
St. Louis; president, C. A. Fuller- 
ton, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
thon of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 

March 27, 28, 29: West Central Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Kearney; president, L. A. Quivey, 
Cozad. 

March 27, 28, 29: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Aurora; 
president, Roy E. Cochran, Kear- 
ney. 

March 27, 28, 29: Southeastern Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Beatrice; president, A. H. Stanley, 
Superior. 

March 27-29: Southwestern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, McCook; 
president, Superintendent C. F. 
White, Trenton. 

March 28, 29: Southwestern Iowa 
Association; Council Bluffs; presi- 
dent, W. F. Cramer, Red Oak. 

March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 

March 28, 29, 30: East Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, Fre- 


mont; Mrs. E. B. Williams, 
Wahoo, secretary. 
March 29-30: Annual meeting Wis- 


consin City Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals, Hotel Pfis- 
ter, Milwaukee; president, Super- 
intendent B. E. Nelson, Racine. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 


land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. ' 
April 4-6: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 

Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 

April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 

April 5, 6: Northwest 
Teachers’ Association, 
president, Superintendent H. 
Reimund, Crawford. 


Nebraska 
Chadron; 
H. 
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WEBSTERS 


YEUUUULNAA VAL ANL ORR AEE 


It is a NEW CREATION containing in 
concise form just those facts that you 
so often seek. It answers with final 
authority all kinds of questions in Lan- 
guage, History, Fiction, Geography, 
Biography, Mythology, Ete. You will 


cyclopedia. 


the NEW INTERNATIONAL—The Merriam 
Webster ? 
Write for specimen pages, illustrations, 
etc. Mention this publication and re- 
ceive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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lias your School a 


NEW INTERNATIONAL | 
DICTIONARY- The MeramWeester? “WeSsacr-agt 


CONSIDER how much accurate information 
your scholars will gain by having readily ac- 
cessible this “Library in a Single Volume.” 


be surprised to know that the type mat- 
ter is equivalent to a 15 volume en- 


400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 6000 IL 
lustrations. A striking feature is the new 
divided page, — a “Stroke of Genius.” 


WHY not at once make a requisition for f - 
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April 4, 5, 6: North Platte Valley 
(Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport; president, Superin- 
tendent W. L. Greenslit, Scotts- 
bluff. 

April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 

May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 

C. Hall. 

May 8, 9, 10: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 

June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 

June 24, 25, 26, 27: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 

June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 

July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 

July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Carroll G. 
Pearse, Milwaukee, president. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 
ORONO. The University of 
Maine has an interesting departure. 
Every Tuesday morning the chapel 


| 


BROWR,N’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A remedy of superior merit for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness and irritation of throat, giving wonderful 
relief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and Asthma, 
Free from opiates or any harmful ingredient. 
Sold only in boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN L BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. @ 


The Pilgrim Tours 


Vacation Days in Europe 
A series of attractive trips 


under the best management 
at moderate cost 


$255 to $850 


Send for Booklet 


Old South Church Bidg., - - Boston, Mass 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


AGENTS 
New York Phila. Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


a," 28 


Supplementary 4rthmei 


(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Address Deportment FP 
7 
as a"s 


hour is given over to the students, 
who make any use of it they please. 
It has become one of the most at- 


tractive and valuable hours of the 
week. 

















VERMONT. 
SPRINGFIELD. Superintendent 
E. M. Roscoe has been elected to, 
and has accepted the superintendency 
of the city schools in Barre, Vt., to 
succeed O. D. Mathewson. Mr. Ros- 


coe will assume his new position in 
July. 

























SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


DRAWING TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


call for com achers increas- 
ing yearly — bot at public. ak ‘esivete schoois, 
Our Teachers Course is the most practical 
and comprehensive course of je kind ever offered. 
It is systematically graded and covers instruction in 
all mediums and branches required in school work. 
Course was prepared in collaboration with, and under the 
advice of, some of the foremost American suthorities. 


Instruction likewise in 
Twetve Other Comptete Art Courses 
RESIDENCE FINISHING SCHOOL FOR Al FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 
Artists’ outfits furnished enroled students. Year Book FREE. 
scnooL OF APPLIED i 

628 Applied Art Building, 














GIATE NORMALSCHOOL, BRIDGxwaTEs 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
A.C. Bovpex, M.A 


address the Principal, 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gugical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
MANX, Principal. 


Dartmouth College 
Six weeks summer session 
Registration, July 2. Instruction, July 3 to August 14. 


Ideal country location on the Con- 


necticut, among the wooded foot- 
hills of the White Mountains. 
‘Courses in English, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Sciences, History, Economics, Psy- 
chology, and Education. 1 Special 
facilities for teachers in service 


seeking the master’s degree or pre- 
paring for promotional examinations. 
* Varied outdoor recreations. Even- 
ing entertainments and public lec- 
tures. Furnished dormitories for 
women. Many new features are 
planned for the reorganized and en- 
larged summer session of 1912. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR to the Direc- 
tor, Dr. W. V. Bingham, 61 Dart- 
mouth Hall, Hanover, N. H. * 





Carnegie College—Home Study 
Lessons Free—Courses by Mail 
Grammar Schoo! 
High School 

Norma! 


Agriculture 
Poultry 
Domestic Science 


Professional Civil Service, 
Penmanship Engineering 
Typewriting Drawing 
Shorthand English 
Book-Keeping Language 


100 branches from which to select. 
Thousands of students en- 





rolled. Sample ‘*Lessons Free.”’ 


Dr. Galbreath, Pres, 


For’ Special ‘Tuition Scholar- 
ship’’ apply at once to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, No. 10 D. STREET, ROGERS, 0. 


the same. 


The 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENT 


of a New England City of 20,000 Population Voluntarily Wrote 
us Recently: 


Our bill for common school books in 1905 
$2,406; in 1907, $1,870; 1908, $1,306. 
Although at the present time we probably have twice as many 
books as in 1905, having recently adopted two or three expensive 
sets of books, our expense for 1910 was $2,493. 
exaggeration to say that the inventory value uf the books in 1910 
was twice the amount in 1906, although the cost was practically 
I attribute nearly all of this saving to the use of the 


Holden Book Covers, Binders and Transparent Paper. 
Write for a copy of the complete lJetter—it is of interest to every 
school official. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mies c. noLpEN, secy. 


LT) 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


BARRE. 
roll A. White of the Spaulding high 
school has been elected principal of 


Assistant Principal Car- 


the same school to succeed O: .D. 
Mathewson. 
POULTNEY. Troy Conference 


Academy is to have a new boys’ dor- 
mitory, plans for the same having 
been approved at a recent meeting of 
the board of trustees. The building 
will accommodate 100 boys. 

BRATTLEBORO. Mrs. J. r, 
Elmer has resigned her position as 
assistant principal in the high school, 
which position she has held for the 
past thirty-six years. Her resigna- 
tion will take effect at the close of the 
school year, July 1 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON. A _ week ago to-day 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected a bill which pro- 
vided that the compulsory school age 


be raised from fourteen to fifteen 
years. The debate on the bill was 
heated and the voting close on the 


first ballot. The final vote stood 131 
to seventy-seven | against the bill. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY — 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1912 


One hundred and fifty courses in academic 
and professional! work. The attention of 
teachers is especially called to the following 
features of the eighteenth session—July 1— 
August9. MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS by Chancellor Brown, Dean Balliet 
and others; PSYCHOLOGY by Dr. J. Carle- 
ton Bell; INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION by Dr. 
Charles J. Pickett; ELEMENTS OF FDUCA- 
TIONAL AND OF SOCIAL STATISTICS by 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres; PLAYGROUNDS AND 
EDUCATIONAL CENTERS by Mr. Lee F. 
Hanmer; THE WIDER U-E OF THE 
SCHOOL PLANT by Mr. Clarence A. Perry ; 
PRACPTICAL WORK IN GAMES, FOLK 
DANCING AND GROUP ORGANIZATION 
by William R. Harper. 
For information address 
George C. Sprague, New York University 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 








Free Normal Course on How to Teach Business English. 
Review of Textbooks, Howto Teach Gram- 
mar and Get Results, Class Work in Grammar 

Correcting Papers, Letter Writing for Pu- 
ils Who Do Not Know Business, Colloquial- 
isms and Slang, Program fora Class in Busi- 
ness English, Illustrative Criticism ofan 
Actual Letter, by Sherwin Cody, author of 
“How to Do Business by Letter,’’ “Correct 

English Drill Book,” ete. 

Sent free to any teacher of English writing 
on school letter-head. 

School of English, 1436 Security Building, Chicago, 
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vas $2,895; in 1¢C6, 


It is scarcely an 


There is one wide-awake teachers’ 
organization in Massachusetts, and it 
is the youngest of all our state or- 
ganizations, the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Federation. At its luncheon and 
meeting last Saturday there were sev- 


eral subjects of vital interest to the 
teachers of the state up for discus- 
sion. W. I. Hamilton of New Bed- 
ford led the discussion on teachers’ 
pensions. Considering the fact that 
there is to be a report to the legisla- 
ture next year by the State Board of 
Education on this pension question 


it is important that the teachers dis- 
cuss this subject intelligently in some 
organization, and the federation seems 
to be the proper one. To get a sat- 


isfactory bill it is necessary that the 
teachers look into the question and 
give some expression of opinion. All 


those delegates from over fifteen 
local teachers’ clubs at the guncheon 
Saturday went away with a realiza- 
tion that a serious problem was up 
for consideration and resolved that 
their clubs should go to work at it 
earnestly. The meeting was the be- 
ginning of some very definite work. 

Another matter considered at the 
meeting was the adoption of a plat- 
form for the federation. The issues 
brought up in the proposed platform 
were of such an important nature 
that the delegates asked for more 
time to report back to their local 
clubs on certain of the “planks.” Th: 
plattorm will come up for adoption 
at the annual meeting of the Federa 
tion in October 

With a few more meetings of 
Federation to demonstrate 
ness every 
will realize 
to-date 


this 
its useful 
teachers’ club in State 
that to be in any way up 
and well informed it must join 
the Federation Great credit is ‘due 
Mr. Makechnie, Mr. Hamilton, and 
Mr. Poor, and others who are giving 
much time and energy to put the Fed 
eration on an efficient working basis 
Edson L. Ford is to be credited 
with the anni plans 
increasing the ac Scienc: 
Teachers’ Bureau as they 
in the Journal of Fe 
CAMBRIDGE. 
courses to be 
Summer 
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uincement of 
tivities of the 
were given 
brt uary Ze 

\mong 
offered at the 
this year there are 
two special imterest to publi 
school workers Meyer Bloomfield 
will give his course in vocational 


the nev 
Harvar 
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guidance, which was given last 
summer for the first time. Dr. 
Healy, director of the | Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute of Chicago, 
will give a course dealing with 
methods of practical training for 
mentally and morally abnormal chil- 
dren. 


FITCHBURG. A school case 
which has been hanging fire for 
over three years was settled last week 
by a decision of the supreme court 
of Massachusetts. A girl was tem- 
porarily excluded from school be- 
cause she refused to perform part of 
the duties falling to her lot in carry- 
ing out a “city government” or 
“school city” plan which was being 
tried in the school. In the trouble 
following she demanded a _ hearing 
from the school committee, which was 
not granted This failure to give the 
hearing vas the basis for the decision 
of the court awarding Miss Jones 
$1,050, interest and costs, from the 
city of Fitchburg. 

NEWTON. The cost of school 
maintenance this year is $330,000. 
There are 1,700 in the high school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The entire fresh- 
man class in the high school is 
obliged, on account of lack of room, 
to attend in the afternoon, which is 
a great disadvantage to the members 
of the class and to the unity of the 
high school. 

In the elementary evening schools 
there are fifteen teachers who are 
directly engaged in teaching the Eng- 
lish language to foreigners. In these 
classes word drills, reading, and exer- 
cises were subserviént to exercises in 
conversation. Short speeches were 
made by several leading citizens to 
these children who were trying to 
master the English language. Super- 
intendent Weaver has shown great 
interest in this work. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. There is a bill pend- 
ing in the assembly which provides 
for an appropriation of $300,000 for 
an additional State Normal school. 

PASSAIC. In a twelve-page pam- 
phlet Superintendent U. G. Wheeler 
makes a report to the board of edu- 
cation on the subject of industrial 
education. He was sent on a tour of 
inspection of industrial school work 
at the suggestion of the committee on 
industrial training of the board. In 
Pittsburgh he found the public 
schools doing the conventional wuik 
in manual training and domestic 
science, and the Carnegie Technical 
school taking care of the industrial 
training. He ventures the opinion 
that Pittsburgh under the new dis- 
trict plan will take up industrial work 
more thoroughly than it does at 
present in the public schools 

In Cleveland he was especially in- 
terested in the elementary industrial 
school, a school opened two years 
ago for boys and girls who were not 
particularly interested in regular 
school work. He also found Cleve- 
land doing considerable with compul- 
sory and voluntary’ continuation 
classes. 

In Cincinnati, where they are at- 
tempting a wider range of industrial 
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Father’s 
Ph Little Helpers 
wn Mother’s 
Little Joys 


are Beecham’s Pills. They bring happiness and 
health to all. You may know what a miserable 
feeling it is to suffer from indigestion—to be 
afraid of eating—unable to take what you would 
like ior fear of after-effects—to possess little or 
no appetite—to suffer from “‘wind’’ and occa- 
sional pains near the heart (caused by flatulence) 
—to be troubled with an unpleasant sense of 
repletion after only a moderate repast? 














Are you upset in these ways and are you 
sometimes Constipated— Liverish— Bilious — 
Headachy—or colloquially “A bit off-color?” 
How often do you feel that, although you can 
scarcely say you are ill, you are far from being 
as well as you would like—as well in fact, as 
you know you ought to be? 


EES tS 


are the speedy remedy for such ailments ana indeed for all disorders due 
to an unhealthy condition of the stomach and bowels, or sluggish action of 
the liver or kidneys. 

Beecham’s Pills are compounded with great care from ingredients of 
vegetable origin, specially valuable for their purpose. You need only to try 
Beecham’s Pills once to be satisfied as to their genuine worth. So many 
thousands of American people take this medicine with beneficial results, and 
they also command such an enormous sale abroad, that without question they 
have become the world’s most popular household remedy: 

Taken as directed, these famous pills are always efficacious. The 
healthiest person is the better for a little medicine from.time to time and you 
will find an occasional dose of Beecham’s Pills the best tonic-aperient for 
general use. In fact, they will prove 


Helpful To All 


The special directions with every box are very valuable 
to women wishing to be and to appear their best. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c; If your dealer should not 
have them, sefid price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 
























education than in any other American schools with both day and evening 
city, according to Superintendent classes, technical courses in mag- 
Wheeler, he found manual work in nificiently equipped high schools, 


the elementary grades, special technical and engineering courses in 
classes for backward pupils in which the University of Cincinnati free to 
manual training predominates, com-_ all the citizens. Here they are at- 


pulsory and voluntary continuation tacking the problem of retardation 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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_SRACHERS” AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 
Orangeburg, 70 College St. 


THE PARKE 


If available for a position in the West try 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency | 


913—ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mgr. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° Ss." 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


ty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
_— our ts booklet Monge Aes a Business.” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idah 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence andjPersonal Calis 


CH ERS e THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
TEA ° be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowis the time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY,.Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


‘BOSTO 
Portland, Ore., wetland Bldg. 


Berkeley, Cai., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg- 





TEACHERS’ .-+- Madison, Wisconsin 
AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington 








0. 











. .. Write Us To-Day, if you desire a 
ee ae a SF position as Superintendent, Prin- 


# a = 

7 % cipal, or Teacher for any depart- 

ROCKY 177 FA oy, VE Kk S ment of school work, in any of the 

10 a ap Aan ae DIAIARENRY Western States.; Wm... Ruffer, 
A. B., Manager. 








Some New Books. 


.Publishe:. 








Title. Author. 


Constructive Carpentry King American Book Co., 
Essentials of Health for Intermediate Grades... Willis is . . 
Trading and Exploring.......... jebaewd se Luther . . : 
Golden Treasury Reader Stebbins 


American Year Book for 1911 .... D. ——— & Co., “ 


a ena eee ah i seccseees K The 
rs of ree Centuries..........--- ‘ ; re 
te Use Prentys Wil iam R. Jenkins Co., “7 
Deutscher Humor Betz[Ed.] D.C. Heath & Co., Boston . 80 
Shorter English Poems es Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago —— 
Numberland.. Harrisand Waldo “ S « * 
ye nr ty fw ne vediic dBc clbbce ccccaccd SOEREEE GnrVal, Burdett & Co., Boston 
Tm PeRbOlAMG. 2 cc. ocbcd te ene cccvecccceace ceccccce Ser) n°" e- “a 
Manual of = eereeee enseles..- a Ginn & Co., < 
Gardens an eir Meaning co . 
The Status of the Teacher Perry ae Mifflin Co., _ 
Chile and Her Poop? of eo ver — C, Page & Co., a= 
The Art of the Berlin ries : : “ 
Easy German Poetry for Beginners Coliman [Ed Ginn & Co., : 
Durell’s Schoo) Algebra Durell Cheries E. Merrill &Co., N.Y. 
Galesburg Public Schools Steele Board of Education, Galesburg 
First Year Musical Theory.... ........---+--++- Tapper A. P. Schmidt, Boston 


acmillan Co., ” 
oe “ 


“ 








through the manual and industrial 
training. 

And then Superintendent Wheeler 
finished his trip of investigation by 
attending the annual convention of 
the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education at Cin- 
cinnati. And he came to the conclu- 
sion in his report to the board that 
special day continuation classes would 
be a promising experiment for Pas- 
saic. He also is convinced that ele- 
mental industrial classes would be 
most profitable. They would be open 
especially for those pupils who are 
dropping out of school at the age of 
fourteen without finishing the grades, 
and they could be undertaken in con- 
nection with the day schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


CHARLESTON. A few days ago 
Governor Glasscock announced the 
appointment of the members of the 


new State Book Commission. This 
law, passed at the 1909 session of the 
legislature to become operative in 
1912, provides that the state superin- 
tendent and eight others, appointed 
by the governor, shall constitute a 
state book board. This commission 
will select the text-books for use in 
the schools throughout the state with 
the exception of cities having a popu- 
lation of 3,500 or more. The com- 
mission, which includes five active 
school men of the state, is made up 
as follows: Otis G. Wilson, Elkins, 
superintendent of city schools; Dr. J. 
N. Deahl, Morgantown, professor of 
education, West Virginia University; 
Charles S. Brilles, Wheeling, princi- 
pal of Wheeling high school; John C. 
Shaw, West Liberty, principal of 
West Liberty State Normal; W. C 
Cook, Welch, county superintendent 
of schools, McDowell county; 
Thomas S. Riley, Wheeling, lawyer 
and ex-attorney-general; John K. 


MENEELY SCO. (ay 





Thompson, Winfield, farmer; L. J. 
Forman, Petersburg, lawyer; M. P. 
Shawkey, state superintendent of 
schools, secretary. 

West Virginia was exceptionally 
well represented at the Department 
of Superintendence meeting at St. 
Louis. Every normal school princi- 
pal in the state was present, while 
many city, district, arid county super- 
intendents availed themselves of the 
opportunity of attending the sessions 
this year. A special pullman was 
chartered by the West Virginia dele- 
gation which left Parkersburg Sun- 
day, February 25. In all, about forty 
school men from West Virginia were 
present at the convention. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MUNCY. Superintendent  G. 
Bruce Milnor is one of the progres- 
sive superintendents of this state. 
Since the close of the County Insti- 
tute in December he has been holding 
local institutes each week in different 
sections of his county. Usually two 
institutes are held in adjoining dis- 
tricts each week; one on Friday after- 
noon and evening, the other on Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening. The 
afternoon sessions consist of papers 
and discussions by teachers and music 
and recitations by pupils of the 
schools. In the evening there are 
more selections by pupils and a lec- 


ture of special interest to the whole 
community. 


Professor Oden C. Gortner, head 
of the department of pedagogy of 
the Mansfield State Normal school, 
has been campaigning with Superin- 
tendent Milnor and has given his lec- 
ture on “The Home and the School” 
to seven different local institutes. By 
means of these local educational 
meetings a great interest in school 
affairs is awakened among the people 
and a more hearty co-operation be- 
tween parents and teachers is se- 
cured. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


—_——— 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The 1912 meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, was 
one of great importance. The attend- 
ance was a surprise to even the most 
optimistic, exceeding that of previous 
years by several hundreds. And next 
years meeting, which will be in 
Philadelphia, promises to be as much 
larger again. The officers elected 
are: President, Superintendent Frank 
B. Dyer, Cincinnati; first vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny, 
Pa.; second vice-president, Mrs. E. C. 
Ripley, Boston; secretary, B. W. Tor- 
reyson, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

A full report of this meeting will 
be in next week’s Journal. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. It has at last been 
settled that the N. E. A. will meet 
in this city instead of. in St. Paul 
from July 6 to 12. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Six all-star features are promised 
for B. F. Keith's theatre next week, 
as headliners in one of the most pre- 
tentious bills of the season. Walter 
C. Kelly, “The Virginia Judge,” has 
just returned from a tour around the 
world. Kelly impersonates upon the 
stage the character of an old South- 
ern magistrate, who is internationally 
famous for his unique decisions and 
charges. The big spectacular feature 
will be the “Top o’ the World 
Dancers,” with the celebrated Collie 
ballet, with eight pretty girls and 
eight beautiful dogs. The Candy Kid, 
the Friendly Polar Bear, and all the 
other weird characters encountered in 
Kris Kringle’s domicile are intro- 
duced, with many novel dances and 
catchy musical numbers. A trio of 
newcomers are Weston, Fields, and 
Carrol; “Slivers” Oakley, the famous 
Barnum & Bailey circus clown, will 
introduce. his pantomimic baseball 
game; Mae Melville and Robert Hig- 
gins, the country gal and the skinny 
chap, will appear in their new com- 
edy; and others will be Fred Dupres, 
the monologist; Du Ball Brothers, 
the eccentric dancers; and Bellclaire 
and Hermann, the muscular marvels. 


Pilgrim Tours, 


A new department of school and 
college travel has been opened up re- 
cently by Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company of 306 Washington, street, 
Boston. They will gladly send on ap- 
plication a booklet entitled “Pilgrim 
Tours,” giving a list of their splendid 
tours at most reasonable rates. The 
long and wide experience of Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company insures 
every convenience and the best of ser- 
vice to anyone traveling under their 
guidance. 





e 


THE MAGAZINES, 


—Among the special features of the 
March Review of Reviews is an ar- 
ticle on the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention, now in session, contributed 
by one of the delegates, Professor 
Henry W. Elson of Ohio University. 
Other timely articles are “The 
World’s Peace and the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition,” by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler; “On the Eve of the Irish 
Home Rule Bill,” by W. T. Stead; 
“The Fur Seals and their Enemies,” 
by David Starr Jordan and George A. 
Clark; “Poincare and France’s New 
Ministry,” by Othon Guerlac; and 
“The Moving Picture Show and the 
Living Drama,” by Robert Grau. 
Louis Graves contributes an inform- 
ing statement regarding the work of 
the Anthracite Conciliation Board, 
which has been in existence since the 
settlement of the great coal strike of 
1902, in President Roosevelt's admin- 
istration. The growth of political So- 
cialism throughout the world is 
graphically portrayed by Thomas 
Seltzer. There are also brief articles 
on “Senator Cummins and the Cor- 
poration Inquiry” and “A Welfare 
Institution on a Novel Plan,” the 
latter referring to the self-supporting 
workingmen’s institute recently 
opened at Rumford Falls, Me. The 
editorial department contains an d- 








of teachers are recognizable at once as the sort our Ageess eculd 
SOME KINDS place a dozen times over. Such a one we discovered Miss to be, 
who was teaching intermediate grades in Ridgefield, New Jersey. So when in December, 
1911, Dr. Bngbee of the Oneonta Normal telephoned us that he would be in need of a 
critic teacher February ist and would A e would be available whom he could see 
like to know of some good teacher who at work, we telegraphed Miss 8 ——, 
and finding proper notice she could secure release we recommended her 
as our one best candidate to Dr. Bugbee. He visited her at work at Ridgefield, 
and she was appointed at a salary of $900. As many of her EASILY CED 
sort of teachers as we can find can in a like manner be as 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° f'tth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY intodvers te co 


and Families 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

eraeueen ter every department of truction; recommends good Schools te parents. Cal: on 
address 


7 Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY iii Sunt, Nex tert Est. ase 


short netice for high _— positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phone. No advance fee. 








LISTS with gooa general education wanted for department wor} im 
PRCIA High, se nye and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approves s- 
tem of music and drawing secure oe gt to $70 per month. For furtler 
information, address TH E ACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS @ C0 , 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we cas 
do for you. 


oC. A. sCOTT & co., F ro ri 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “c.2°seccon 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning thie publication. 


DES MOINBS, IOWA 








HERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
ga Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3533 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
g10-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn, 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in «btaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 


Our ‘placing service” is unique in the educational) field. We do not send 
PLACING you printed notification blanks te!ling you to ‘‘go after” vacancier or rn- 
mored vacancies. We write up and rend the employer a special bound 


upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality. credentials and 
FOR BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Buliding, Denver, Colo, 





experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire. 
Kindly send me your booklet, ‘A Placing Agency for Teachers: The 


Way it Works.’ 








mirable survey of the present situa- 
tion in American Presidential polities. 
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EDUCATION 
OF THE CHILD 


A Plan for Moral Training 

A Course of Lectures for Teachers, 
Women’s Clubs, Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, etc. 
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A Plan for Moral Training for the Public 


Saas Ht Schools. 
Do You Know That ) Hh vo : * 
Three-Quarters of a Million |) The Child: Body, Mind, Spirit 
Sires 56 i te vodey — more then iit Thought Power in Home and School 


Remington 
any other make, and more than many others combined? 
are many reasons why it pays best to learn 


‘eee | | Address JANE BROWNLEE 
ee Se pgp idly yee bed | 253 W. 98th St., New York City 
Operators. i 
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Remington Typewriter Company | Hi apeEee aoa the above is published by 

) New York and Everywhere Hii the Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, 
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A. E,-WINSHIP, Editor 
March 21, 1912 


Sex-Hygiene, Sex-Health and Sex-Morality 
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Among the writers are Twenty-five Men and Women Physicians, Publicists, 
University Presidents, Normal School Principals, High School Principals, Grammar 
School Principals, State Superintendents, and City Superintendents. 

All Shades of Opinion Represented 


Greatest Presentation of the subject to be found anywhere. 
Boards of Education should order enough for all their teachers. 
Tell your friends about this great study of a vital subject. 

5 CENTS A COPY 
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